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 “‘tlows your package gouree I. g 


Pretty good, possibly. But read this (time: 55 seconds) and 
you'll have the answers. Be practically in the genius class. 













Who has the most manufacturing plants Bemis. 10 plants... count ‘em... 10. 
© for consumer-size flour packages ? 


North, east, south, west ... and through the middle. 
e Where are they? All over.* 





Are you kidding? That spells reliability, service, short 
hauls, quicker delivery. No one else can match 
Bemis’ facilities. 


Is that good? 


Who makes the most consumer-size Again, Bemis. By a country mile. And this experience 


© flour packages? 


@ means a lot to you. 


Just compare ‘em with any others .. . for printing, 
y.% paper, workmanship, blue lining . . . everything that 









Q How good are Bemis consumer packages? 
- 


goes to make a selling package. 


Kidding again, aren't you? Bemis is a major maker of 


Does Bemis make anything besides \ multiwall paper, cotton, burlap and laminated textile 
© consumer-size flour packages? e bags. And balers. This one-stop service for all bag 
r requirements is another big bonus for you, too. 






Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, Seattle, Wichita. 


All right, 

now you have 
the answers... 
and a terrific 1.Q. 


General Offices—408 Pine Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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@ Ever stop to think how many famous restaurants 


heve and abroad are known for the specialty breads they serve? 


Well, everybody appreciates good bread. . 
everybody does enjoy bread every meal. What a favorable 
introduction to the establishment's cuisine! 





The idea of dining out, so successfully promoted 
by the National Restaurant Association, auto 
matically stresses the importance and use of 
bread, through a wider public acquaintance with 
bread specialties. Many thanks, gentlemen, for 
this assistance to our customers . . . and thereby 
to us as specialists in the milling of bakery flours 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS #« KANSAS CITY 








Now if you, Mr. Baker, are not already making 
use of our specialized services (although a great 
many leading bakers are), why not send a part 
of your business our way? We'll pay the freight 
on your wire or telephone call... and we'll give 
you the most pleasing product and service that 
you've ever had! 
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Flour gestae by mills in 
November, as estimate 4 on —— basis 
of wee ie reporis to The Northwest- 


‘rn Miller from mills believed to ac- 
count for 75% of the total U.S. out- 
put, amounted to 19,423,000 sacks. 


Daily average output amounted to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


November Flour Production 19.4 Million Sacks 


971,200 sacks for 20 working days 
November production declined from 
October, and from November, 1956 


There were 23 working days in Octo- 


ber and 21 in November, 1956. Daily 
average output in November was 


less than in October but more than 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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November, 1956. The estimated No- 
vember production by U.S. mills of 
19,423,000 sacks represented a de- 
crease of 11.9% from October pro- 
duction of 22,057,000. Total output 
was 3.2% less than the 20,055,000 
sacks for November, 1956. The No- 


vember estimated daily average out- 
put of 971,200 sacks represented a 
1.3 inerease over the October aver- 


age of 959,000 sacks, and a 1.7% in- 
crease over the daily average output 
of 955.000 for November, 1956. (See 
accompanying table for details.) 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for November, 1957 


Mills reporting 


Minneapolis ........ 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO , - 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
AJUSTED ESTIMATES, U 8. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and 
represent 100% of production at those points. 


nneapolis 
In sacks, 

November October, November, 
1957 1957 1956 
992,100 1,096,300 1,056,700 
1,960,900 2,341,500 1,962,400 
2,953,000 8,487,800 8,019,100 
1,187,600 1,219,300 1,294,200 
4,417,600 5, 188,200 4,660,600 
5,605,200 6,407,500 5,954,800 
2,269,700 2,512,600 2,422,000 
2,261,200 2,736,800 2,390,000 
1,322,800 1,510,000 1,342,100 

14,411,900 16,604,700 15,187,000 
74.2 74.1 TAS 
19,423,000 22,408,500° 20,237,800) 
971,200 974, 300° 963,700) 


Bureau of the Census reported produc tion of 22,057,000 sacks (959,000 daily) 


for October, 1957 


(Bureau of the Census reported production of 20,055,000 sacks (955,000 daily) 


for November, 1956 





Government Settles 
Claims Against 
Bunge Corp. 


WASHINGTON William P. 


Roget ittorney general, has an- 
nounced the settlement of all of the 
rovernment’s civil claims against 


Bunge Corp., 
with international 
out of the 


a New York corporation 
affil arising 
overpayment of subsidies 


itions, 


to Bunge during 1951-53 under the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s sub- 
idy programs relating to the export 
ind sale of wheat and flour. The over- 
payments resulted from the alleged 
inclusion, in the subsidized export 
hipments, of quantities of Canadian 
rown wheat or flour that had been 
milled in part from Canadian wheat 


The total amount to be paid to the 
vernment by Bunge under the set- 
tlement is $816,012.39 
George Cochran Doub, assistant 
ittorney general who handled the set- 


tlement tated that on Dec 1, 1953, 

USDA through the Commodity Credit 

Corp. tentatively estimated its claims 
BUNGE, | 





MEETING ON K-STATE 
MILL POSTPONED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A post- 
ponement was made of the joint 
meeting of the millers advisory com- 
mittee of Kansas State College and 
the special committee of the Millers 
National Federation, which was 
scheduled for Dec. 20 at Manhattan. 
Several of the committee members 
could not attend on this date and the 
meeting will be rescheduled for a 
later time, as yet unchosen, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries. The two groups 
will discuss problems of the milling 
arising from the fire last Au- 
which destroyed the pilot flour 
and other facilities at the col- 
(The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 
7.) 


school 
gust 
mill 
lege. 
17, page 
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ANNIVERSARY—A history 


founding 


OKINAWA INCIDENT—The 
by the Department of the 
A. B. 


FLOUR AWARDS—The U.S. 


018,000 Ib. 


of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
apolis, which has been observing the 


Department of Agriculture 
nounced awarding of contracts for 26,387,250 tb. 


cornmeal for domestic relief use 


DECEMBER 24, 1957 


Minne- 


Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., on behalf of the export 
advisory committee of the Millers National Federation 


75th anniversary of its 
ar Page 5 
building of a flour mill on Okinawa 
Army has brought sharp reaction from 
Page 7 


has an 
flour and 12,- 
Pages 10, 32 
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Ezra Benson Readies His Hand 


For Congressional Showdown 
To Achieve Farm Stability 


ty JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miiler Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Leading direct- 
ly from strength, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, will push 
all his chips over the table as he 
faces a showdown for his farm 
policies with an antagonistic but 
badly splintered farm bloc on both 
sides of Congress. 


jacked by official votes of confi- 
dence from both the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission and the 
Commodity Credit Corp, advisory com- 
mittee, which completed sessions here 
last week, Mr. Benson will propose 
to Congress that allotment 
controls on all crops be relaxed in ex- 
change for discretionary lower levels 
of price support and a virtual end 
to the flexible price support escalator 

This bold challenge to the farm bloc 
would assume an alternative of con- 


acreage 


tinued levels of price 
with 


support for the 
the 


controls on 


mainte 
thos ce 


basic commodities 


nance of acreage 
crops 

It is perhaps inappropriate to use 
the terms of the poker table in de 
scribing Mr. Benson's forthcoming ap- 
proach to Congress; yet there is no 
doubt that, as he pushes his chin 
across the table, he will ask Congress 
to match him. In the agricultural 
committees of both chambers it will 
be a showdown between the secre- 
tary and his bitter opponents who 
have supported the present farm law, 
described in all charity as a forlorn 
document, discredited by all official 
data and the general atmosphere of 
disillusionment among farmers them 
This disillusionment is stimu- 


solves 


POLITICS, page 27) 


(Turn ¢t 


Opposition Rising 
To Price Support 
Bill in Canada 


OTTAWA.-A rising tide of opposi 
tion on the part of prairie farm or 
ganizations is developing in connec. 
tion with the federal government's 
proposed price support legislation, 
Herbert H,. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
commented that the bill “may be in- 
tended to improve the present eco- 
nomic position of the farmer within 
the general economy, but definite as- 
surance that it would in fact do so 


is not found in the bill.” 
Provincial farm groups have also 
indicated their dissatisfaction with 


the legislation 
front the two 


and on the political 
splinter parties, the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (CCF) and Social Credit have 
both criticized it strongly. The Lib- 
eral party on the other hand has not 
yet committed itself 

The government has since modified 
its original proposal for a parity 
formula and put forward an amend- 
ment which would set price support 
levels with “regard to the estimated 
average cost of production of the 
commodity, and such other factors as 
the governor-general-in-council cabi- 
net considers to be relevant.” This 


change was announced in the House 


of Commons Dec. 20, Another change 
would shift the basis of price sup- 
ports to a 10-year average in place 
of the three-year period first pro- 
posed, However, the measure in its 
entirety seems destined to a hard 
road 

BrE4D 16 THE STARR OF LiFe — 

NEED FOR ASSISTANCE 
WINNIPEG Federal assistance 


for farmers in the Peace River dig- 
trict of Alberta will be requested ac- 
cording to L. C. Halmrast, Alberta 
minister of agriculture. Only 16% of 
the grain crop was harvested in the 
area and all crops left on the ground 
are now ruined. The government will 
be asked to declare the region a dis- 
aster area so that federal and pro- 
vincial relief measures can be 
ordinated 


cO- 
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EDITORIALS 


The Okinawa Incident 


eT this be clearly understood: The U.S. milling 
| industry has not in the past, and never will 
in the future, oppose the erection of flour mills in 
foreign countries, even in those where valuable 
export outlets exist for it, if there is economic 
justification for the erection of such facilities. It 
will endeavor to assist, with all its experience, in 
deciding whether the provision of 
facilities is, indeed, justified 


local milling 
This assistance has 
been given already in many cases and some would- 
be mill builders have reason to be grateful for 
the advice tendered through the flour export de- 
partment of the Millers National federation, for 
that advice has saved them from costly mistakes. 

Given economic justification, the 
millers make only one other proviso—that their 
flour be allowed to compete equally within the 
country alongside the flour from the local mill. 
They are naturally aggrieved if a tariff is raised 
against their flour merely for the sake of protect- 
ing an inefficient The only sufferers from 
the withdrawal of competitive opportunity are the 


American 


unit 


local consumers themselves who have to pay high- 
er prices for an inferior product because the lack 
of competition brings all the evils of monopoly in 
its wake. 

The principle in the matter is abundantly clear. 
But it is a horse of a different color when the U.S. 
government uses public funds, no matter in what 
devious bureaucratic way they have been ac- 
cumulated, to build mills in foreign countries look- 
ed upon as outlets for American flour. And the 
U.S. government stands indicted of this crime, for 
crime it is, in Pakistan, Korea and in Okinawa. 

The Okinawa incident stands out as an abscess 
on the face of the U.S. administration. The modus 
operandi, as A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 
his role as chairman of the export advisory com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation, points 
out in the correspondence published elsewhere in 
this issue, was palpably wrong. A department of 
government, the army no less, with no right what- 
soever to engage in matters of commerce, delib- 
erately built a flour mill using funds initially pro- 
vided by the U.S. taxpayer. The argument that it 
has to feed the people under military occupancy is 
utterly specious. The commercial flour milling in- 
dustry of the country which the army serves is 
engaged in business to do just that. And it goes 
right back to the American farmer 
who is trying to dispose of his wheat around the 
world—for other countries are now enabled to sup- 
ply the wheat that Okinawa needs. 

Mr. Sparboe is entirely correct in drawing at- 
tention to this glaring inefficiency on the part of 


farmer—the 





and Aid Coordination 


government—where the right hand knoweth not 
what the left hand doeth. The Okinawa case was 
the subject of inquiry to several departments of 
government engaged in aid programs and not one 
of them knew anything about the scheme in Okin- 
awa and repeatedly assured the millers that no 
U.S. government funds would be available for sucn 
an uneconomic project. Millions of dollars are 
being spent every week on some form of foreign 
aid, the importance of which is not doubted for 
one moment. Yet there is obviously no cohesion 
between the various agencies engaged in paying 
out U.S. money. 

This is not the first time such a thing has hap- 
pened. One foreign mill building spree, organized 
by the International Cooperation Administration, 
was well on the way to implementation when an 
officer of the same agency stated that had the de- 
partment concerned notified his department, the 
project might have been stopped. 

After the heat and fire of the Okinawa in- 
cident subsides, there remains the gravamen of 
Mr. Sparboe’s case. There must be more coordina- 
tion among the various agencies concerned, a sort 
of supreme command, for world trade is of vital 
importance to the existence of the U.S. 

Look at the agencies currently engaged in dis- 
pensing American aid—the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of State, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Budget, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Office of Defense Mobilization 
and many sub-agencies of each 

U.S. largesse is such that many people abroad 
have erroneous concepts about its intent and 
purpose. Disregarding the natural urge of all 
Americans to give aid in times of flood, famine 
and other stresses caused by the hazards of nature, 
the sole reason behind aid programs is to strength- 
en the free world against the onset of Communism. 

It is perhaps regrettable that many people in 
the countries concerned are more interested in see- 
ing what they can get out of the U.S. than in try- 
ing to give something back in return. What the 
U.S. wants is the right to trade freely and equita- 
bly in a world strengthened by a common purpose 
and a common unity so that all may survive. 

And when those self-same people see Okinawa 
incidents, with the army fumbling around with 
something it knows nothing about, who can blame 
them for looking upon America and the Americans 
as suckers? 

Foreign aid is not a give-away deal; it is an 
investment of the highest importance and should 
be treated as such, 


The Outlook—This Year, Next Year, 2058 


S the old year gives place to the new, many 
A business leaders give their views on the pros- 
pects for business in the forthcoming 12 months 
These views are of the utmost value in a country 
dominated by the conception of the people’s capi- 
talism, free enterprise's answer to Communism. 
Yet prospects are only pertinent if one looks at 
them in the light of problems to be faced. Flour 
millers are aware—sometimes too painfully aware 
—of the prospects for their trade because those 
prospects are colored by what has gone before. 

What are the problems to be faced? How can 
they be solved? The benefit of the other man’s 
thinking is a benefit that a business publication 
can usefully provide for its readers. Next week, 
The Northwestern Miller is going to attempt to do 
just that with the cooperation of representative 
trade leaders. 

Dubbed the OUTLOOK issue it will contain 
other special features pertinent to the times. 


In any issue devoted to OUTLOOK in these 
times, the name of Sputnik is bound to appear 
Mr. Sputnik will probably rate more mentions 
than even Mr. Benson himself in the December 31 
issue 

In another feature, leading technologists have 
projected their ideas to forecast the pattern of the 
milling business in 2058. What these men have to 
say is based on presently known facts. A zany 
idea? Sure it is, but imagination can be fun, and 
it is fun to be imaginative. In any event, we are 
probably giving our successor in the editorial chair 
of The Northwestern Miller a chance to have some 
fun in 2058. That is, if the march of medical sci- 
ence does not succeed in insuring that it is we 
ourselves who will still be occupying this chair in 
2058. 

Finally, watch for The Northwestern Miller 
coming across your desk next week. You may not 
recognize it. You have been warned! 
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The present Russell-Miller Milling Co. plant at Valley City, N.D., where the 
firm was founded 75 years ago. This mill has a daily capacity of 3,100 ecwt. 


* * 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Observes 75th Anniversary 
With Look Back and Forward 


i preening we hundred and fifty- 
seven has been a year of look- 
ing backward and forward for Rus- 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
for the company has taking a 
, look back 
i this year in 
observance 
of the 75th 
anniversary 
of its found- 
ing and also 
looking for- 
ward to con- 
tinueea 
growth for 
its line of 
products. 
Russ e 1] - 


been 





Miller i 
John Russell filler had 
its beginning 
at Valley City, N.D. There Hiram 
Walker, milling pioneer in the Upper 


Midwest, built a small, water-power- 
ed mill on the Sheyenne River. Short- 
ly after, John Russell, who had op- 
erated a mill in England, became in- 


terested in Mr 
Mr. Russell 
flour 
whe it 


opportunity 


Walker’s operation. 
observed the prices for 

from North Dakota 
increase in value and saw the 
for milling there 
Mr. Russell purchased the 
mill ind brought hi 
Arthur Miller, to 
manager of the 


milled 


In 1882 
son-in-law, 
Valley City as 
mill and a partner in 
the firm of Russell and Miller. Mr. 
Miller immediately set about making 
improvements in the mill. First to go 
were the old stone burrs which were 
replaced with rollers. Then the old 
water-wheel was replaced with a 
When the alterations 
completed, the mill could pro- 
175 bbl. of hard 


steam engine 


were 


duce wheat flour a 


day 


During this period, flour milled by 








* * * * 


the firm of Russell and Miller ac- 
quired a name. Mr. Russell reasoned 
that there could be no better choice 
of a brand name than “Occident,” 
meaning out of the west, to typify 
milling in the extreme area of west- 
ern wheat production. 

The first step in a series of ex- 
pansions which were to lead Russell- 


Miller into a_ position as fourth 
largest milling firm in the U.S. was 
taken in 1886. Mr. Russell and Mr 
Miller purchased a mill at James- 


town, N.D., and the partnership was 
incorporated as The Russell & Miller 
Milling Co. 


Interest Aids Success 

The success of the firm in these 
days was aided by the location of the 
Jamestown mill, the continued de- 
mand for Upper Midwest flour and 
Mr. Miller’s interest in flour milling. 
Mr. Miller studied varieties of wheat 
and experimented endlessly with 
blends and processes for separation 
and purification. The company pro- 
duced a superior flour which became 
sought throughout North Dakota. 

The firm of Russell & Miller Milling 
Co. was reorganized again in 1897, 
this time as the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. E. P. Wells, Jamestown, entered 
the firm as president and Harry §S 
Helm was appointed general man- 
ager. Expansion of the firm was con- 
tinued at a rapid pace 

The Jamestown mill burned in 1902 
and was rebuilt. The same year a mill 
was purchased at Grand Forks, N.D., 
and the Valley City mill was torn 
down and rebuilt with a capacity of 
450 bbl. a day. In 1903 the Jamestown 
mill was enlarged to produce 800 
bbL; the Valley City mill was re- 
placed immediately after it was de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1906 a second Val- 
ley City mill with a capacity of 600 
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The newest and most modern mill in the Russell-Miller system is the plant at 
Alton, IL, which the company rebuilt after it was destroyed by fire in 1946, 


The original Russell-Miller mill at 
in 1882. 


bbl. was built; the following year an 
800 bbl. mill was built at Minot, N.D 
By 1907 Russell-Miller’s total 
city was 4,000 bbl. a day 
Russell-Miller moved into Minne 
apolis in 1908 when a mill was erected 
to take advantage of the tremendous 
stock of selected wheat that could be 


capa 


accumulated and stored. The next 
step was to erect mills at Billings and 
Sidney, Mont., while three mills were 


purchased in North Dakota at Bis- 


marck, Mandan and Dickinson. In 
1919 a second Minneapolis mill was 
built with a capacity of 3,000 bbl, 


three-fourths of the total capacity of 
all mills in 1907 


Move to Buffalo 
The firm moved eastward out of its 


traditional territory in 1921 when a 
mill with 4,000 bbl. capacity wa 
erected at Buffalo. Everett, Aughen 


baugh and Co. was added to Russell 


Miller in 1925. The mills of the old 
southern Minnesota milling concern 
were never operated, but the E.A 


Co. brands have been retained 

In 1941 Russell-Miller moved out 
of the spring wheat area for the first 
time when it acquired the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. of St. Louis, Mo 
The firm had decided that many ad 
vantages and savings could be gained 
from a central tates location for 
Russell-Miller plants. The two Stan- 





Valley City 


ard-Tilton mills, one at Alton, IIL, 
and the other at Dallas, fulfilled 
plans, For the first time Russell- 


Miller was able to grind its own soft 
winter wheat cake and pastry flours. 

In 1953 Russell-Miller was pur- 
chased by F. H, Peavey and a major 
grain firm and a major flour producer 
were affiliated. The business philoso- 
phies, operating policies and employee 
benefits of the two companies were 


similar in nature, This factor further 
enabled the two organizations to 
serve the customer better with high 


quality products 

Russell-Miller has expanded its op- 
erations to nearly all 48 states as well 
as many foreign countries, The pres- 
ent organization includes: Occident 
elevator division with country eleva- 
tors at 89 stations throughout North 
Dakota and Montana, five feed plants 
and two seed houses; American Ele- 
vator & Grain division, Buffalo; Ocei- 
dent Terminal division, Duluth, Minn., 
and Electric Steel Elevator division, 
Minneapoli 

Commenting on the growth of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., The Grain- 
ville Bugle, the publication of F. H 


Peavey & Co. which compiled this 
history, said 
“Looking back as Russell-Miller 


Milling Co. celebrates its 75th birth- 
day this year, one can see that a great 
KUSSELL-MILLER, page 4%) 
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KANSAS CITY—William R, Duerr, 
vice president and executive sales 
director, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, whose flour sales ac- 
tivities cover a span of 53 years in 
the Southwest, will retire on Jan, 1. 
In a long lifetime of large lot flour 
selling, Mr. Duerr may well have 
earned the world’s title as “the man 
who has sold the most flour.” 

Mr. Duerr entered the milling 
business in 1909 as sales manager for 
the Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., 
Tonganoxie, Kansas, a firrn which 
ceased business some years ago. In 
1912, he became sales manager for 
the Bulte Mills, Kansas City, a unit 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co, and 
then managed by Emmett V. Hoff- 
man. Mr. Duerr sueceeded Mr. Hoff- 
manager of the mill, when 
the latter became vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. upon the death of J, B. 
Hupp in 1920 

When the Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
built a new plant in North Kansas 
City in 1923, Mr. Duerr became man- 
aver of that mill and three years 
later became general sales manager 
of FMA when the corporation was 
formed in a merger of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co, and Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. He is also corporation 
secretary at the present time. 


In addition to his many years of 
sales contacts with the nation’s larg- 
est flour buyers, Mr. Duerr also 
served for a time as an export sales 

He was in charge of all 
business for Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. for some years and sold 
enormous quantities of flour to Allied 
countru during and after World 
War I, These sales involved not only 
the production of his own company 
but also purchases from 53 other 
mills as well, 


manage 


expo! { 


Mr. Duerr always has taken part 
in industry affairs and in milling or- 


USDA Announces 
1958 Sugar Quota 
Of 8,800,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON Sugar quotas for 
1958 totaling 8,800,000 short tons, 
raw value, were announced Dec, 20 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, This figure compares with quo- 
tas for 1957 initially totaling 8 800,000 
tons and currently totaling 8,975,000 
ton: 





Sugar quotas govern the new sup- 
ply of sugar from all sources, foreign 
and domestic, available for marketing 
in the cont‘nental United States, The 
quotas announced by USDA are “ex- 
pected to provide a supply of sugar 
adequate to meet a normal rate of 
consumption after allowing for the in- 
crease in population and the quantity 
of sugar charged to 1957 quotas that 
will be available for consumption in 
1958 

Refiners’ inventories of quota sugar 
at the beginning of 1958 will be high- 
er than a year earlier but much of 
the increase is related to the quantity 
of new crop sugar available after Oct 
1 within the quota for the mainland 
cane sugar area and to other factors 
which also may be substantially the 
same at the end of 1958. 

The average wholesale price of re- 
fined sugar at New York for the first 
10 months of 1957 was 9.15¢ lb., 4% 
above the average for 1956. 
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William R. Duerr, Vice President and Sales 
Executive of Flour Mills of America, to Retire 


ganizations. He was active in the 
Southwestern Millers League and 
served as a director of the Miller 

National Federation from 1938 to 
1941. A member of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. for mary year 

he served as treasurer of the organi 
zation for some time. 

Looking back on a half century ol 
flour selling, Mr. Duerr has many 
comments on this work which ha 
been his major interest. A favorit 
observation of his is that “sellin 
flour is like playing golf, you have to 
time your shots. Good flour sale 
come with good timing, and poor 
ones, like poor golf shots, occur when 
your timing is off.” 

Mr. Duerr’s first business activitic 
were not in flour, however. Comin 
to Kansas City from his native town 
of Clinton, Mo., he got his first job 
with Bemis Bro, Bag Co. in the sale 
and order department, which led to 
h's milling career. 

Mr. Duerr is married to the for 
mer Miss Frances Tyrrell and they 
will continue to make their home in 
Kansas City. Reading, travel and 
baseball forecasts are among Mt): 
Duerr’s non-business interest 

Mr. Duerr’s sales duties in FMA 
will be taken over by W. T. Mulro 
sales manager of the company 





MNF PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


CHICAGO—G erald 8S. Kennedy, 
president, has appointed a nominat- 
ing committee which will have the 
duty of selecting one or more candi- 
dates for the office of president of 
the Millers National Federation: 
Krank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., chairman; Charles G. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls; James L. Rankin, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. J. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, and R. D. Zum- 
walt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. The 
second term of Mr. Kennedy, who is 
a Vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will run out at the MNF 
convention April 21-23 at Washing- 
ton. The selection of a new president 
is necessary because of a by-law pro- 
vision that limits presidential service 
to two consecutive terms. 





ELEVATOR REPLACED 


BRITTON, MICH The J. J 
Walker and Son Co. has placed 
the grain elevator here which was 


destroyed by fire in October 1946, 


vith a new elevator 





Appointments in Advertising Department 


Of Miller Publishing Co. Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — Carl R. Vetter 
has been appointed advertising de 
partment manager of The Miller 
Publishing Co. effective Jan. 1, ac 
cording to an announcement by W. | 
Lingren, advertising director 

Mr. Vetter’s appointment fills th 
post held by Thomas A. Griffin who 
is retiring this month after 43 year 
with the firm which publishes seven 
business publications The North 
western Miller, Milling Production 
Feedstuffs, Croplife, The American 
Baker, Professional Feeder and Farm 
Store Merchandising 

In 1947 Mr. Vetter joined the com 
pany staff after several years experi 
ence in advertising and journalism 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota school of journalism, a 


Foal 


member of Sigma Delta Chi (honor 
iry journalism fraternity) and a 
member of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis. Mr, Vetter’s 
is advertising production manage1 
will be Bruce A. Kirkpatrick, Mr 


Lingren said 


uccessor 


Mr. Kirkpatrick has been assistant 
advertising production manager since 
joining the company in 1955. He is a 

raduate of Iowa State College and 
i member of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis 

Lee Hubert was named assistant 
idvertising production manager. He 
i i graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and was a_ publications 
consultant before joining the com- 
pany in 1956, 





CARL R. VETTER, right, has been named advertising department manager 
of The Miller Publishing Co. effective Jan. 1. He is pictured in the company's 
press room with Bruce A. Kirkpatrick who has been named Mr. Vetter’s 
successor as advertising production manager. 
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Jack Falconer 


John P. Falconer 
Of Chase Bag Co. 
Dies in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEXAS—John P. (Jack) 
Falconer, manager of the Dallas 
branch of Chase Bag Co. until re- 
tirement some months ago because of 
ill health, died here recently of a 
heart attack. Mr. Falconer was 45 
His family was closely associated 
with Chase and some of its predeces- 
sors for two generations 

Mr. Falconer was originally from 
Minneapolis, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota prior to going 
to SMU. He was captain of the SMU 
golf team which won the Southwest 
conference championship in 1931 and 
taught at the university one semes- 
ter. 

His father, who at one time also 
held the position of manager at Dal- 
las, still resides in Dallas, though 
now retired. 

Mr. Falconer first became associat- 
ed with Chase in the early 1930's 
when he accepted a position as office 
manager at Milwaukee. A short while 
later he was transferred to Chicago 
as office manager of the general sales 
office, where he remained 10 years 
He was appointed as assistant man- 
ager of the Dallas branch in 1947, 
and as manager a year later. He held 
the position as manager until retire- 
ment 

Besides his father, he is survived 
by his wife, two sons, a daughter, one 
brother and one sister 

Mr. Falconer’s father was manage1 
of the Dallas branch until retirement 
in 1933. An uncle, the late J. W. Fal- 
coner, was associated with the old 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, until 
it was absorbed by Chase, and was 
chairman of the board of Chase at 
the time of his death 


THE BTAFF fr ure 


Missouri Bakers 
Arrange Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A special planners 
and project meeting of all officers 
directors, chairmen and committee 
members of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. has been called for Jan. 22 by 
Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, 
Kansas City, president. The meeting 
will be held at Hotel Jefferson in St 
Louis. It will start at 9:30 a. m. in 
the Adolphus Round Table Room. 








> 
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The Okinawa Incident: 
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Army Participation in Flour Mill Building 
Sparks Plea for Coordinated Foreign Aid 


Letter to Officials 


On the whole, the foreign trading 
community in the U.S. supports for- 
eign economic development, recog- 
nizing that both our security and 
economic prosperity hereafter will be 
greatly affected by the character and 
extent of progress in foreign lands 
towards self-improvement. At the 
same time, people experienced in 
foreign commerce discovered long 
ago that industrialization and eco- 
nomic growth of any country has to 
be a gradual process, and cannot be 
achieved by force or crash programs, 
simply because some countries yearn 
for quick results. 

Available investment capital for 
foreign economic development, either 
private or government funds, falls 
far short of the amounts that less- 
developed areas of the world would 
like to see spent today for their in- 
dustrialization and development. 
Thus, if maximum collective benefits 
are to be derived from foreign invest- 
ments, both for the investors and the 
host countries, funds that are avail- 
able should be utilized for industries 
and projects capable of generating 
maximum benefits and profits at the 
outset. Only in this way can maxi- 
mum local savings become available 
for further investments in the mini- 
mum of time; and after all, the great 
bulk of investment funds for any 
country must ultimately represent 
internal savings out of profits from 
local enterprises. 


Obligation in Projects 

Those of us experienced in foreign 
commerce feel not only qualified, but 
also obligated to help pass judgment 
on proposed foreign projects as well 
as exert discreet influence on foreign 
trading and investment policies. 
Toward that end, we submit that no 
two countries are exactly alike as to 
the industries which they can profit- 
ably support at home. Such things as 
soil, climate, local and natural re- 
sources, competent manpower, size of 
local market, etc., have a very im- 
portant bearing on the direction 
which industrialization should take 
for maximum local economic develop- 
ment. No country in the world can 
profitably produce all its needs and 
wants at home, but must and should 
rely on “mutual advantage” trading 
with other countries for many items 
obtainable to best advantage through 
imports 

When uneconomic industries are 
set up in countries where continued 
operation must be dependent upon 
protection against imports, only the 
investors profit, but at serious costs 
to the local consumers. In such in- 
stances, there is a waste of sorely- 
needed investment capital and hu- 
man resources engaged in the ven- 
tures; local consumers are exploited 
through higher living costs; and 
profitable exporting industries in 
other countries are damaged. 

The letter to Mr. John L. Locke (see 
this page) represents a shining exam- 
ple of what I am talking about. Our 
file on it is already an inch thick, 
and I certainly do not want to bur- 
den you unduly with the details. 
Suffice it to say that over a year ago, 
when we heard rumors of a flour mill 
being constructed in Okinawa, we 





A new flour mill recently began operations in Okinawa, an island in the 
Pacific under U.S. military occupation as a necessary part of the strategic 
plan to combat the spread of Communism. The mill was built with funds 
originally provided by the U.S. government and the project, reports indicate, 
was sponsored by the Department of the Army. Protests by the U.S. milling 
industry were of no avail and the mill has now reduced the export potential 
for flour. A. B. Sparboe, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in his capacity 
as chairman of the export advisory committee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, is not letting the matter rest there. He has seized on the case to under- 
line a point of principle, and to ask for coordination of economic programs 
so that a similar situation may never arise again. His letter—it is published 
on this page—has been addressed to all Minnesota members of Congress and 
to government officials in Washington with whom the milling industry deals 
on trade matters. Accompanying it is another letter addressed by Mr. Spar- 
boe to John L. Locke, president of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, who 
has also taken a leading part in the investigation of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the erection of the mill on Okinawa. 





checked repeatedly with IWA, USDA, 
U.S. Department of State and Com- 
merce, and were assured repeatedly 
that no U.S. government funds would 
be made available for such an un- 
economic project. Various flour mill 
representatives continued’ writing 
their principals that the mill was un- 
der construction with government 
funds. After much more investigation, 
and some buck-passing, it was finally 
divulged that some obscure officers of 
the Department of the Army sta- 
tioned in Okinawa “decided” that a 
flour mill would provide work for the 
natives and contribute to the general 
benefit of Okinawa. 

The letter contains further obser- 
vations on the validity of some of the 
statements presented to us attempt- 
ing to justify the mill. None of the 
correspondence from the Department 
of the Army even comes close to 
demonstrating that the Okinawa mill 
can ever operate except behird rela- 
tively complete exclusion of flour im- 
ports, both from flour quality and 
cost standpoints. Moreover, the re- 
peated allegation that the capital 
funds for this mill were local gov- 
ernment and private funds is hardly 
correct when you consider that the 
Okinawa government bank was 
initially set up with U.S. funds, and 
undoubtedly continues to enjoy at 
least direct benefits from various 
U.S. expenditures in the island 


Competitive Opportunity 

Please bear in mind that our in- 
dustry did not object to the construc- 
tion of a mill, provided strictly pri- 
vate funds were used, and competi- 
tive opportunities would not be denied 
up to compete in Okinawa against 
the local mill. All we expected, and 
all we ever expect in any importing 
country, is a competitive opportunity. 
Letters from the Department of the 
Army admit that serious restrictions 
have been imposed on flour imports 
to permit the local mill to operate at 
all. Here we find an old flour market 
practically destroyed, and the dis- 
graceful thing is that basically, our 
own US. government funds were 
used to destroy U.S. flour exports. 
Moreover, U.S. flour going to Okin- 
awa represented wheat grown by 
U.S. farmers, whereas large amounts 
of Canadian wheat have been taken 
by the local mill, with Australia as 
another possibility in the future. 

The point of this letter is to raise 
this question: Is it not just as impor- 
tant for Uncle Sam to have some 
office or some department of the fed- 





eral government where all economic 
programs are coordinated (at least 
as applied to foreign investments and 
trading policies) as to have a top 
coordinator for “missiles and satel- 
lites’? Surely the complexities and 
consequences of our worldwide for- 
eign economic policies are just as 
important and grave as those sur- 
rounding our missile program; in 
fact, they will be with us long after 
so-called security problems have been 
solved. With so many departments 
of the government independently in- 
volved in foreign economic develop- 
ment, and capable of influencing both 
private and government foreign in- 
vestments, critical mistakes can be 
made with various governmental de- 
partments going their own respective 
ways and instituting and interpreting 
foreign economic and _ investment 
policies. This Okinawa incident is a 
good example of how our industry 
thought it had adequately dealt with 
the problem in all known government 
circles, only to find that the Depart- 
ment of the Army had not been reck- 
oned with. 

We submit that pubhe support of 
foreign economic development pro- 
grams of any kind can hardly be 
expected under the obscure and di- 
vided responsibility for such pro- 
grams that exist today. We respect- 
fully suggest that you give serious 
consideration to proposing and insti- 
tuting legislation giving substantial 
guarantees that future foreign aid 
and investment programs be exposed 
to more Jucid examination and co- 
ordination by the federal government 
than exists today. Prospective securi- 
ty budgets hardly allow any room for 
careless utilization of either public 
or private investment funds 


eee 
Letter to Mr. Locke 


I agree that the correspondence 
from the Department of the Army 
makes a mighty flimsy case, for the 
local flour mill. At least we can be 
thankful that the Department of the 
Army does not have similar oppor- 
tunities to interfere with legitimate 
foreign commerce in many areas 

It seems to be an undisputed fact 
that U.S. government money or other 
assets generated the original Ryukyu's 
fund which was largely responsible 
for starting the local mill 

It also seems to be a fact that the 
mill could not possibly survive with- 
out absolute restrictions against flour 


imports except for an insignificant 
amount permitted for special use for 
baked products for the Army. Only 
an intellectual eunuch could reason 
that such a venture contributes fav- 
orably to the local economy and cost 
of living, to say nothing of quality 
of baked goods. 

Putting it another way, the local 
mill does not qualify as an enterprise 
beneficial to Okinawa, judging by the 
following criteria: 


“The encouragement of indus- 
trialization of less developed coun- 
tries should not be undertaken ‘at 
any cost’ but should take into ac- 
count the following factors in each 
individual case: the establishment 
of political and economic security 
and equal Justice for domestic and 
foreign traders; possession of or 
access to essential raw materials, 
necessary capital (preferably pri- 
vate), whether domestic or foreign, 
and the requisite technical person- 
nel; the prospect of adequate mar- 
kets for industrial products either 
at home or abroad; the ability of 
industries thus fostered to survive 
without uneconomic trade barriers; 
and operation by private enterprise 
rather than by government.” 


The foregoing is taken from a reso- 
lution passed by the U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce at its meeting last May, 
representing its stand on economic 
development of less developed coun- 
tries. It also represents the position 
of most reasonable people in USDA 
and the Department of Commerce 
seriously interested and involved in 
foreign economic development. 

Surely the Okinawa mill violates 
at least the bold portions of the above 
quotation 

Since raw material (wheat) must 
be imported, no appreciable dollar 
saving is possible, especially when 
you consider that about 40% more 
ocean tonnage must be utilized for 
wheat compared to flour, Okinawa 
consumers are denied not only the 
superior quality, but also the lower 
costs for imported flour, As has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in a few 
other markets, the labor employed 


(Turn to OKINAWA, page 34) 





A. B. Sparboe 
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Spurt of Hard Winter Flour Buying 
In Southwest Closes Out Dull Week 


| JUR buying remained slow dur- 
ing most of the seven-day period 
which closed Dee, 20 and then broke 
out with activity in the Southwest at 
the very end as a couple of large 
chain bakeries used the weakness in 
wheat and flour prices to extend their 
holdings. The spurt pushed Southwest 
sales for the week to 87% of five-day 
capacity, but was neither widespread 
nor in the quantities anticipated by 
mill sales managers. The well-stecked 
position of most users of hard winter 
types and the reluctance to stock up 
just at the end of the year were 
credited with creating the buyer re- 
sistance which curtailed larger com- 
mitments 


Elsewhere, the weakness of wheat 


prices caused spring types and soft 
wheat flour to drop 5 to 20¢. Sales 
were extremely scarce. Sales’ by 
spring wheat mills for the week 


amounted to 48% of capacity, while 
central states sales were reported at 
25 to 30% of capacity. 

Running time was fairly good over 
the country as mills worked heavier 
schedules to balance out the curtailed 
work schedules of the next two weeks 
covering Christmas and the holiday 
Jan, 1 

The family flour business was slow, 
following several weeks of intensive 
activity to ship out orders purchased 
earlier. Clears were reportedly in 
tighter supply most places, with de- 
mand ranging from fair to just good. 

Production by mills of the US. 
amounted to 96% of five-day capacity 
for the week, a decline of 10% from 
the pres week and 11% from a 
year ago. Declines were reported at 
Buffalo, on the North Pacifie coast, 
and in the central and Southeast 
states. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
prices dipped sharply, Bakers have 
ample supplies to last through the 
holidays and longer, and the market 
in general was not conducive to buy- 
ing the past week, New crop wheat 
futures fell several cents, to seasonal 
lows, pulling flour prices 6¢ lower 
than the previous week. 

Mill running time was up, ap- 
parently to cover cuts in operations 
during Christmas and New Year's, 
and the general tenor of the market 
was watching and waiting. 
Shipping directions, too, were fairly 
heavy 

Clears were tight, although demand 
was barely better than fair. The fam- 
ily flour business was slow, although 
mills engaged in that business report- 
ed November and early December as 
among their best months of the year, 

Sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 48% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 42% the previous 
week and 54% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 98% the previous week 
and 101% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
was reported at 119% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 110% 
the previous week and 102% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the in- 
terior Northwest amounted to 106% 
of capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 106% a year ago, 
Production by mills of the Northwest 


1oOus 


one of 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 


manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 


wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or icw extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











amounted to 111% of capacity 
pared with 103% the previou 
and 105% a year ago 
Quotations Dec. 20, 100-lb. cottons 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.95@6.05, short patent $6.05 
@6.15, high gluten $6.2506.35, first 
clear $5.27@5.47, whole wheat $5.95 
6.05; family flour $6.35@7.45 


Southwest 


com 


week 


Kansas Olty: The large winte1 
wheat crop estimates, resulting in 
flour price weakness over the past 
week end, brought about a fail 
amount of new bakery business to 
southwestern mills, with two large 


bakery chains furnishing the bulk of 
the total bookings. Some independent 
bakers also took on moderate 
amounts of flour, but the buying wa 
not general, and was less than many 
mill sales managers anticipated 

Sales in the past week averaged 
87% of capacity, compared with 23% 
in the previous week and 142% a year 
ago. 

The chief brake on flour selling, 
aside from bearishness of the crop re 
port, was the fact that most buyer! 
were covered for 120 days or more 
and hesitated to book flour into a 
carrying charge period in the face of 


the bright new crop prospects. Most 
of the sales were for 30-day needs 
only, and covered those who pur- 
chased through April and, in some 


cases, into May. In a few instances 
bookings were enough for 60-day re 
quirements, but these mostly were in 


cases where previous unfilled orders 
were below the average. 

Previous to the surge in business 
late Dec. 20, the flour market was 
very quiet and volume was made up 
nearly entirely of price date of ship- 
ment business to regular customers 
who follow this buying method 

Directions were rated fair to good, 
although some mills noted directions 
were not what they felt they should 


be 


Family 
feature 


flour business lacked any 
Bookings were nil and direc- 
tions were rated as fair. However, a 
pickup is expected soon as jobbers 
ind wholesalers order out supplies to 
arrive after the inventory and tax 
deadline of the year-end. Some mills 
lowered their prices to follow the de- 
cline in costs. 


Export business was very dull 
Hopes that U.S. mills would sell flour 
to Ceylon were shattered when 


French 
i price 


mills booked the business at 
about 10% under the U.S 
quotations. Other export inquiry was 


carce, and flour that did move went 
mainly to Latin America 
Clears demand was light. Bakery 


clears prices sagged badly when ma- 
terial pressing on the market found 
i home at 20¢ under the quoted level 
Other prices were about unchanged, 
ilthough they were called nominal be- 
cause of lack of interest 

Quotations, Dec. 20, 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
hort patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.45 
15.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.30; first clears with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.70@4.75, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.60@ 
1.65, 1% ash clears and higher $4.25 
M445 

Wichita: Mills operated at 107% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sale 
averaged 52%, compared with 22% 
the preceding week and 95% a 
igo. Export sales were 
Family flour was about unchanged 
bakers declined 5@7¢. Quotations 
Dec. 20, basis Kansas City: Family 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 


carlots, cot- 


year 
negligible 





Durum Receipts Show Drop, Semolina 
Purchases Confined to Small Amounts 


URUM and semolina buying was 
confined to small, odd-lot 
amounts in the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 20. Prices were unchanged 
all week. As true of the trade in gen- 
eral, macaroni manufacturers are 
reluctant at this time to book before 
the year-end inventory period is over, 
and some are shut down for the holi- 
days. 
Mills, however, were actively push- 
ing for removal of orders last week, 
with varying degrees of success. The 


general consensus is that users, in 
some cases, have sufficient supplies 


for another 60 days, Semolina prices 
have dropped approximately 40¢ since 
early November, and there is some 
belief that an upturn after Jan. 1 
could bring on buying interest. 

Durum wheat arrivals at Minneapo- 
lis for the week amounted to approxi- 
mately 80% of normal. Running time 
averaged five days. There was very 
little backlog of supplies 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 118% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 109% 
the previous week and 92% a 


ago 


year 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 20 were as fol 
lows 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.36@2.41 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.35@2.40 
Choice Ne. 3 amber or better .» 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.28@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better. 2.27@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.24@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of milis reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 

5-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Dex 15-21 157,500 165,648 118 
Previous week 157,500 "171,161 109 
Year ago 156,500 143,611 92 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 21, 1957 4,143,128 

July |-Dec. 22, 1956 3,698,109 


*Revised 


December 24, 1957 


Millfeed Demand, 
Prices Display 
Mixed Trends 


The millfeed picture was somewhat 
mixed in the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 20 due to variance in demand 
and supply from one area to another. 
Prices were 50¢ to $2.50 higher at 
Minneapolis and some points in the 
East, but off as much as $1 some 
places in the central states and 
Southwest. A shorter running time 
and scarcity of supplies in the spring 
wheat mills area contributed strength 
to markets. In the Southwest, where 
supplies and demand were about bal- 
anced, prices showed weaker ten- 
dencies. Coupled with this was the 
effect of the bearish government crop 
report for 1958. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
54,456 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,759 tons 
in the previous week and 55,393 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ag 
ago 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Supplies were very 
tight all week, with most mills un- 
willing to commit themselves to ship- 
ments before Dec. 30 and some fac- 
ing the prospect of not being able to 
deliver until even a week later. De- 
mand ranged from excellent at the 
beginning to fairly good at the close 
Dec. 20. Prices for bran and midds. 
rose 50¢. Flour midds. and red dog 
were unchanged. The tightness was 
attributed to a drop in running time 
and is expected to become acute the 
next two weeks because of Christmas 
and New Year’s shutdowns. Jobbers 
were very active most of the week. 
Quotations Dec. 20: Bran and midds. 
$31.50@32.50, flour midds. $33.50, red 
dog $35@35.50. 

Kansas City: The holiday slowdown 
in demand has caused weakness in 
the millfeed market. Prices Dec. 23 
were down 25¢ to $1.50 from a week 
earlier. Mills have been busy with 
their grinds, putting plenty of feed 
on the market. However, on Dec. 23 
the spot material seemed to be fairly 
well cleaned up and the trend higher. 
Mills are not willing to accept the 
present prices for future deliveries. 
Bulk of the buying is coming from the 
country trade. The big formula feed 
manufacturers are finding feed busi- 
quite slow. Price declines for 
the week amounted to $1.50 for sack- 
ed shorts, 75¢ for sacked bran, 50¢ 
for bulk shorts, and 25¢ for bulk 
bran and middlings. Quotations Dec 
23, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $28@G 
29.75 shorts $28.75@29.50, sacked; 
bran $25@25.75, shorts $26.15@27, 
midds. $26@27, bulk. 

Wichita: Due to heavy movement 
of milo, millfeed demand was poor 
last week. Supplies were ample. Bran 
declined 50¢ and shorts $1.25. Quota- 
tions Dec. 20, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$29.50@30, shorts $29.25@29.75. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed 
tinued brisk here last 
prices took a tumble after several 
weeks of small gain. Bran was off 
50¢ per ton and shorts $1.25. Quota- 
tions Dec. 20, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$29.25 @30, gray shorts $29@29.75. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand during the early part of last 
week but tapered off as the holiday 
dullness set in. Quotations Dec. 20, 
MILLFEED, 


ness 


demand con- 
week, but 


(Turn to 


page 30) 
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Wheat Futures Depressed 
By Bearish Crop Forecasts 


Wheat futures dipped sharply in 
the seven-day period ending Dec. 23 
as the government forecast of a 1958 
winter wheat crop well above 900 
million bushels dominated most trad- 
ing. Also shaken somewhat was the 
current belief that 1957 production 
and consumption particularly ex- 
port will, for the time being at 
least, hold prices fairly firm 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 23 were: Chicago March 
$2.201%@ May $2.12% 02.13, July 

1.86% @%, September $1.89%; Kan- 
sas City—March $2.16, May $2.04%, 
July $1.8244, September $1.85%4; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.24%, July $2.13% 

Declines ranged from fractional 
losses for the May future at Minne- 
ipolis to 4¢ for the July future at 
Chicago, with Kansas City falling 
between. Bright spots in the picture 
were purchases by Pakistan of one 
million bushels, Colombia 373,000 bu., 
and the authorization for Greece to 
purchase 7 million bushels of wheat. 
On this basis, some segments of the 
trade clung to the optimistic belief 
that, in the remaining months of 
the current crop year, free wheat 
upplies may be comfortably bal- 
anced by exports and consumption. 


This belief that current pro- 
duction will be absorbed was held 
despite the government report 
early last week to the effect that 
1957 production has been in- 
creased 20 million bushels above 
earlier forecasts, bringing the 
1957 outturn to 947 million bush- 
els. The basis for optimism 
stemmed from the fact that 1957 
production is stil! 57 million bush- 
els below 1956 and 184 million 
bushels below the 10-year average 
despite the recent increase. 


Prices suffered the 


from the 


strongest jolt 
forecast of a 1958 winter 
wheat crop of roughly 906 million 
bushels, apparently larger, by esti- 
mate, than even the most bearish 
in the weeks since the crop 
was planted under ideal conditions 
of weather and moisture. The in- 
providing the crop comes to 
maturity without damage, amounts 
to over 6.5 million acres more than 
forecast earlier 

If brought to harvest successfully, 
the 1958 crop will probably be the 
fourth largest of record. Estimates 
re that it will be 199 million bushels 
larger than this year and 44 mil- 
lion bushels above the 10-year aver- 
ige. This, coupled with a heavy 
pring outturn next year, if such a 
ituation occurs, could cause the total 
1958 wheat crop to top 1 billion bush- 
els, plus a record carryover of 850 
million bushels. Such thinking the 
past week was the basic reason for 
oftness of prices. 

There were two bullish areas of ac- 
tivity during the week, though they 
rshadowed by the major 
bearish nature of trading and think- 
ing. One was reaffirmation that the 
Southern Hemisphere wheat crop out- 
rloomy, and even gives indi- 
if scarcity from that region 
The other is the increased level of 
wheat being worked out of Chicago 
to Gulf ports now that Chicago prices 
and storage rates afford a favorable 
trading basis to Gulf ports 

In spite of smaller offerings at pri- 
mary markets, wheat prices sagged 
us buyers were influenced by the crop 
report issued during the week ending 
Dec. 20. Receipts at the primary mar- 


forecasts 


crease 


were ove 


looK 1s 


cations 


kets totaled 5.6 million bushels, more 
than ample to satisfy needs of the 
trade. Exports were slow and the 
trade holds little hope of any pick up 
in flour buying until after the first of 
the year. Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
935 cars, with 54 of them going to 
CCC, Duluth inspections amounted to 
808 cars. The cash wheat basis went 
over to the Minneapolis May as the 
week closed, and ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring, through 11% protein, was 
trading at 5@6¢ over the May price; 
12% protein 6@7¢ over; 13% protein 
8@9¢ over; 14% protein 8@10¢ over; 
15% protein 9@11¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 13@16¢ over; 17% protein 15@ 
19¢ over the May. The protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.15%, 
compared with 13.69% a year ear- 
lier. The durum market held stable 
throughout the period and moderate 
offerings were well absorbed. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary nt 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 30'44 @2.31'% 


2 
2 
2 
13% Protein 2.32'4 @2.33'%4 
14% Protein : 2.324 @2.33'% 
2 
2 
2 
17% 


i 


29'/4 @2.30'% 
29/4 @2.30%a 


15% Protein 34'/6 @2.36'%4 
16% Protein 38'/44 @2.41'% 
17% Protein 43\/46 @2 .46'/ 


Protein premiums for over lc each 
1/3% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
le discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Price Changes Slight 

Changes in cash hard winter wheat 
prices at Kansas City were slight in 
the week ended Dec. 23. Small change 
which occurred appeared to be down- 
ward, with the basic March option 
declining %¢ and the premium struc- 
ture losing %¢ on one protein grade 
of wheat. Overall demand was rated 
good, with mills being quite active 
during most of the period, and espe- 
cially on Dec. 23 after moderate quan- 
tities of flour had been booked over 
the week end. 

Offerings have not been large. 
There seems to be resistance to the 
price level from the country. How- 
ever, supplies keep coming in to meet 
most demands, although it is said 
that trading would have been more 
brisk if supplies had matched millers’ 
demands as to protein and origin. 
Working in favor of more cash sup- 
plies is the continued pressure from 
new crop corn and grain sorghums as 
well as a desire on the part of some 
shippers to liquidate to include the in- 
come in 1957 taxes 

Receipts totaled 452 cars last week, 
compared with 481 the previous week 
and 671 a year ago. 

Premiums were quoted Dec. 23 as 
follows: Ordinary 2@2%¢ under the 
basic March option of $2.16%, 11.50% 
protein 1¢ under, 11.75% protein 4¢ 
over, 12% protein 1@9¢ over, 12.50% 
protein 3@11¢ over, 13% protein 6@ 
16¢ over, 13.50% protein 7@18¢ over, 
14% protein 8@20¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.11%@2.4) 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.10% @2.40'/1 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.98'4 @2.38'/ 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.06/44 @2.36'/ 
No. | Red 2.14% @2.17 

No. 2 Red 2.13% @2.16'A 
No. 3 Red 2.11% @2.15% 
No. 4 Red 2.09'4 @2.13' 





CURRENT FiouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * . 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills repens currently to The North 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to t 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


@ total estimated output of all 








Dec. 15-21, *Previous Dec. 16-22, Dec. 186-24, Dec. 19.25, 
1987 week 1956 1955 1964 
Northwest 770,003 719,55! 697,573 611,704 667,676 
Southwest 1,410,236 1,409 536 1,437,632 1,287,960 1,178,418 
Buffalo 576,898 593,809 600,346 sei.ii4 409,235 
Central and Southeast $31,709 676,049 663,799 $34,204 $03,260 
North Pacific Coast 300,393 302,648 316,258 291,312 265,666 
Totals 3,261,239 3,603,793 3,637,606 3,306,294 2,984 2556 
Percentage of total U.S. output 14.2 42 76 6 % 
"Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ~July | to 
Dec. 15-21, Previous Dec. 16-22, Dec, 18-24, Dec. 19-25, Dec. 21, Dec. 22, 
1957 week 195 1955 1954 1967 1966 
Northwest iit 103 105 68 7 17,068,228 17,300,295 
Southwest 108 108 109 99 92 32,416,971 32,690,420 
Buffalo 9g 122 126 121 102 13,994,227 13,086,104 
Central and S$. E 90 98 102 93 75 13,661,629 13,407,218 
No. Pacific Coast 93 94 90 60 76 *8,007,567 7,766,123 
Totals 96 106 107 97 87 "85,947,622 65,528,160 
*Revised 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour Ye ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-21 261,750 296,627 105 1§-21 1.000 ? q i 
Previous week 281/750 300.623 107 te EX". Hh +44 R444 + 
Year ago 287,500 308 996 110 Year ago 237 000 242.758 102 
Two years ago 279,650 279,450 99 Two years ago 237,000 209 009 66 
Five-year average 72 Five-year average 6” 
Ten-yeor average 91 Ten-year average 62 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour Yo ac 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-21 1,020,950 1,113,609 109 
Previous week 1,020,950 *1,106,913 109 
Year ago 1,032,500 1,128,636 109 
Two years ago 1,021,350 1,006,510 99 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average 92 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week Flour Ye ac 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-21 $92,250 531,709 90 
Previous week 592,250 *678,049 98 
Year ago §70,250 663,799 102 
Two years ago §70,250 534,204 93 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 77 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour "le ac 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-2! 487,500 676,698 19 
Previous week 467,500 593,809 122 
Year ago 475,000 600,346 126 
Two years ago 475,000 661,114 121 
Five-year average 117 
Ten-year average 108 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 


ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakots, Montana 
and lowe 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-2! 464,650 494,412 106 
Previous week 464,650 "466,564 100 
Year ago 430,500 454.615 106 
Two years ago 454,500 402,695 668 
Five year average 66 


Ten-year average 62 


"Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour Ye ac 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-21 194,500 177,492 91 
Previous week 194,600 176,906 92 
Year ago 216,000 176,677 62 
Two years ago 216,000 194.631 90 
Five-year average 60 
Ten-year average 60 


Portiand and interior Oregon Mills 


Dec. 15-2! 126,500 122,90! % 
Previous wee 128,500 123,942 %% 
Year ago 138,750 142,681 103 
Two years ago 133,200 96,68) “9 
Five-year average 62 
Ten-year average 6) 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Dec. 2!. and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities ‘of Kansas Clty 


d St. Joseph; (2) Be al milis of Minnesota, 
e Mine 4 Pout and Duluth- Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 


including Minneapolis 
puted on the basis of 1% flour production 








Southwest® 


—Northwest*— 


lowa, North and South Dekota and Montana, 


——Buffalot 





—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 


Dec. 15-21 26,557 656,427 14,784 
Previous week $28,543 $13,615 
Two weeks ego 28,744 13,974 
1956 29,112 662,939 14,125 
1955 26,081 642,797 12,346 
1954 24,954 632,907 13,564 
1953 23,494 611,471 13,673 


343,069 11,115 268,690 64,456 1,268,186 
11,401 253,759 
11,137 63,665 
347,613 12,156 267,651 65,393 1,276,610 
343,654 11,73! 218,906 60,158 1,206,356 
344,213 11,491 269, 406 60,009 1,246,526 
364,846 10,392 296,014 47,659 1,274,331 


*Principal mills. ©*74% of tote! capacity. fAll mills. SRevised 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling Dec. 
23 at $2.49@2.51, rail basis, delivered 
Texas common points. Truck wheat 
was selling at $2.22@2.27 delivered 
north Texas mills. Demand was fair 
and offerings were light 


Prices Sag 


Soft white wheat prices sagged 


last week under a lack of export de- 
mand. Japan passed up white wheat 
on its Dec. 17 request and took only 


a couple of small lots of hard red 
winters. Demand from domestic mills 
was slight, with flour bookings down. 
Exporters are gradually catching up 
on their old bookings, and the past 
week ran into the usual seasonal 
holiday dullness. Crop conditions are 
seasonal, Snow fell for the first time 
in the interior toward the end of the 
week, giving the winter wheat crop 
covering. Weather has been mild up 
to the present time both east and 
west of the mountains, 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


District Manager. The Richardson Scale Co. 
has announced that BR, W. Bagnell has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for its New York-New Jersey area. Mr. 
Bagnell’s appointment coincides with the move of the dis- 
trict cflice to the main office at 668 Van Houten Ave., 
Clifton, N.J. Space for the district sales headquarters was 
provided when Richardson opened its new offices in Clifton. 





process mechanization engineer for a large chemical com- 
pany. Prior to his appointment as district manager, Mr 


Bagnell was one of Richardson's top sales engineers Kk. W. Bagnell 


New Position. Gernerai Mills. Inc., has appointed H. H. Barton, 
formerly product promotion manager for Betty Crocker mixes, advertising 
and promotion manager of household products marketing for the firm, Mr 
Barton will be in charge of national advertising and promotion for the 
company’s line of sponge products 


Superintendent. Appointment of Glenn E, Erlandson to be super 
intendent of the 13 million-bushel grain elevator of Cargill, Ine., at Albany 
N.Y., has been announced, Mr. Erlandson'’s new duties are in addition to his 
position as superintendent of the com- 
pany’s eastern region. At the same time 
Cargill announced the retirement of 
Marcus Marshall, superintendent of the 
Albany installation since 1932, after 38 
years with the company. Mr. Erlandson, 
who started work with Cargill in 
Minneapolis in 1930, has been grain 
superintendent of the company’s 22 mil- 
lion-bushel elevator in Chicago and its 
terminal elevators in Superior, Wis., 
and Minneapolis, As eastern regional 
superintendent his headquarters has 
been in Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Marshall, a native of Red Lake Falls, Minn., entered 
Cargill's employ in 1918 at its Minneapolis elevator. He was made superin 
tendent of the Albany elevator, until recently the world’s largest single 
unit grain elevator, immediately on its completion in 1932 





Gilenn &. hrlandson Marcus Marshall 


Agent Retires, vive grain traffic agent for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. for the past 14 years, B. G. Harris, has retired. Mr. Harris has 
been closely associated with the grain trade of western Canada and has been 
a familiar figure on the trading floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 
the mid-1930's 


Party Geuesta. Guests at the Millers National Federation and Wheat 
Flour Institute Christmas party included Frances Barnick, home economist 
for the Oregon Wheat Growers League; Helen Morris, nutritionist for the 
Kansas State Board of Health, representing the Kansas Wheat Commission 
and Mrs. Peggy Walton, home economist for the Nebraska Wheat Commission 


Realtor. Now associated with Thorpe Bros., Inc., Wayzata, Minn., in 
real estate is Robert N, MeCaull who was formerly with Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Minneapolis. The Wayzata office of the firm specializes in properties in the 
Lake Minnetonka area. Mr. McCaull was, for a number of years, engaged in 
grain testing and flour quality control work for Pillsbury 


MNF Visitor. A recent visitor at the Chicago offices of the Millers 
National Federation and Wheat Flour Institute was Joseph J. Spiruta, Fa: 
East representative for the Oregon Wheat Growers League at Tokyo, Japan 


Manager. The appointment of Fred E. Huttie, Jr., to be manager of 
the Mill Mutuals, southwestern department, has been announced, Mr. Huttie 
will succeed A, Omar Hodges who is retiring Feb. 1. Mr. Huttie has been with 
the department since 1938. 





USDA Announces Contracts 
For Flour and Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that contracts have been awarded to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 26,287,250 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 12,018,000 Ib. cornmeal! 
for donation to domestic outlets such as school lunch programs, institutions 
and welfare agencies. The total awards are somewhat larger than USDA 
originally requested. (The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 3, 1957, page 6.) 

USDA originally requested 22,168,250 Ib. flour and 8,403,000 Ib. cornmeal! 
Details of the awards are on page 32. 








Pfizer Christmas 
Card Dedicated 
To UNICEF 


NEW YORK An_ interpretive 
painting depicting the children of 
nany lands at play, the illustration 
for the 1957 Christmas card of Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., was presented to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
yy John IE. McKeen, Pfizer president 
The painting, entitled “Children of 
the World at Christma was cre- 
ted especially for Pfizer’s Christmas 
card dedicated this year to UNICEF 

At presentation ceremonies at 
UNICEF headquarters, Mr. McKeen 
ilso presented a $1,000 Pfizer dona- 
tion to Maurice Pate, executive di- 
rector of UNICEF. The gift was 
termed by Mr. Pate as one which 
ill “help bring happiness to chil- 
ren at Christmas in the more than 
100 countries served by the United 
Jations Children’s Fund.” 

More than 30,000 of the Pfizer 
cards were sent by company person- 
ne! to scientists and business and 
professional men in the US. and 
throughout the world. The dedica- 
tion inscription reads: “ a tribute 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
| Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., whose 
personne! during this season of peace 
nd goodwill support UNICEF's hu 
manitarian work.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ' re 


Pittsburgh Flour Club 
Has Holiday Party 


PITTSBURGH — The Christmas 
party of the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
vas held at the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Club with 40 members participating 
Art E. Edwards, flour broker, and 
Richard Berg, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
were chairmen, William L, Giltenboth, 
president, welcomed the members and 
Jack Gulich, Chas. Koch Co., retiring 
president, thanked the members for 
their cooperation during his term as 
president. Richard Berg, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., won a table centerpiece 
prize and the ladies attending re- 
ceived favors, 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Farmers 
Get $22 Million 
In Cash Advances 


OTTAWA—Canada’s new program 
of cash advances on _ farm-stored 
grain in the prairie provinces has 
put a total of $22,281,361 into farm- 
ers’ hands. The figure was announced 
in the House of Commons Dec, 21 by 
Gordon Churchill, federal minister of 
trade and commerce. Some_ 7,500 
Manitoba farmers have received ad- 
vances totalling $4,942,911 while in 
Saskatchewan 17,758 applications had 
heen received to a total of $13,866.,- 
110. A total of $3,472,040 had been 
made to 5,187 farmers in Alberta 





INTERNATIONAL TREATS 
EMPLOYEES 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 140,- 
000 Ib. of turkey and ham were dis- 
tributed by International Milling Co. 
to 4,100 employees in the U.S. and 
Canada as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas gifts. All company personne! had 
the choice of either a large turkey or 
ham for each of the two holidays. 
The practice was instituted by F. A. 
Bean, Sr., founder of the company, 
over 50 years ago and the custom has 
continued ever since. 
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Aloysius B. Hessburg 


Aloysius Hessburg, 
Malt Corporation 
Executive, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Aloysius B 
Hessburg, 60, a former vice president 
{ the Froedtert Malt Corp., died re- 
cently at Minneapolis following a 
long illness. Mr. Hessburg, who had 
been in charge of grain at Froedtert 
retired last May. He had been hos- 
pitalized at Minneapolis for som 
time anid died at the home of a sister, 
Mrs. Joseph Schmitz. His residence 
was at Wauwatosa, Wis 

A A0-year veteran of the grain 
business, Mr. Hessburg was a past 
president of the Malting Barley Im- 
provement Assn, and a director up 
until his retirement. He was a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee and Minne- 
apolis grain exchanges. He also had 
served on various government grain 
advisory committees. Prior to join- 
ing Froedtert in 1941 he was a vice 
president of Louis N. Ritten & Co, 
Minneapolis, for 23 years 

Mr. Hessburg, a native of Minne- 
apolis, came from a family prominent 
in the grain business. His late broth- 
er, James, who died in 1953, had 
been president of the Froedtert Malt 
Corp. Two other brothers, Arthur 
and Lawrence, currently are associ- 
ated with Minneapolis grain com- 
panies. Arthur Hessburg is with the 
Hiawatha Grain Co. and Lawrence 
Hessbure is associated with Hallet 
& Carey Co 

Mr. Hessburg's immediate — sur- 
vivors include his wife, Helen; three 
daughters, Mrs. Howard Burke of 
Kenmore, N.Y., Mrs. David Fridl of 
Minneapolis, and Sister Mary Aloyse 
of the School of Sisters of Notre 
Dame at St. Joseph’s High School, 
Appleton, Wis.; a son, Dr. Philip 
Hessburg, an Air Force medical of- 
ficer at Salina, Kansas; his mother, 
Mrs. Catherine Hessburg of Minne- 
apolis, three sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
Schneider, Mrs. Schmitz and Miss 
Margaret Hessburg, all of Minne- 
apolis, and his two brothers 


~——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


LAST SHIP IN FLEET 

BUFFALO The last ship has 
joined Buffalo's winter storage grain 
fleet, which now totals 39 vessels, 
the same number as a year ago. The 
current fleet is holding more than 
13.5 million bushels of grain—about 
600,000 bu. more than last year. The 
ship's arrival brought total lakes 
grain receipts at this port for the 
1957 navigation season to about 101 
million bushels—about 12.5% below 
last year’s total of nearly 114 million 
bushels 


ee 


——Eas 
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GRITS, HOMINY, OR HOMINY 
GRITS? While southerners argue 
wheth«e their favorite breakfast of 


ld properly called “grits,” 
hon r “hominy grit the time 
ho ed old stone ground water mills 
ed to produce it are disap- 

peal from the American scene 
ie South i till dotted with a good- 

ff these old mills in vari- 

u ta of operation or disrepair. 
[he purpose to which they have been 


put since the advent of electricity and 
ther dern method yf power is 
even continue to grind 


ginal mill stones for the 

fi patrons who stoutly con- 
end that the “new fangled” mills 
nd tl rnmeal too hot, and that 
the d ethod of stone grinding is 


the only way to retain the flavor of 
product—-grits, hominy, or hominy 


Carolina to yr extent, 

1 cate to the appetites of these 
ldtime! The Double Branch Water 
Mill t Rutherfordton still makes 
tone ground cornmeal. So do Meece's 
Mill at Pickens and Saunders Mill at 
Bea Creek. There has been milling 
the ime Beaver Creek site since 

) 1 the present structure has 


ted essentially as it is since 1822 
Other structures, such as Hagood’s 
ir Pickens, are idle and aban- 


loned, but still standing. The pond 
I the 1 Poole Mill, near North, is 
vy used for a fishing lake, and the 
tone rind neither “grit “hom- 
“hominy grit 
ee ®@ 
ASIA’S FOOD PREFERENCES— 
Ww it na been regarded in 
q te i in ilternative” 
rice in the Far East, one 
bserve! recent] advised 
that if uld be more correct to de- 
ribe it as an “additional’’ food, the 


not being interchangeable 
n fact, fairly good evidence 
hat rice, when available, is 
till A first choice as a food, and 


that consumers will pay more for 
rice if they can get it; further, they 
will take wheat only when supplies 
of rice are inadequate. Somewhat of 
an exception, however, is Japan, 
where, with former rice supplies now 
cut off, and with a rapidly increasing 
population, a fairly successful effort 
has been made to change the dietary 
habits, particularly of the younger 
generation, and to accustom them to 
the consumption of bread made from 
wheat. As a result, Japan is now one 
of the world’s largest wheat import- 
ers. 

So far this year, with the price 
of rice higher than last in spite of a 
decrease in freights, supplies have 
been moving out of rice producing 
areas quite fast, and there will be 
little carryover into the new year 
Rice, therefore, enjoys the distinction 
of being one of the few commodities 
of which the export surplus has been 
steadily declining in recent months. 
It has been disposed of at a sub- 
stantial premium compared with 
wheat, despite the large stocks of 
comparatively cheap wheat which 
have been available. Clearly, so far 
as this crop is concerned, the forces 
of supply and demand have worked 
freely and, in the face of generally 
lower commodity prices, rice is much 
more likely to hold its own than other 
commodities which are in over-supply 
at the present time.—-W. G. Malaher, 
director of research, Searle Grain Co., 
Lid. 
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“CURRIER AND IVES” 


Their lithographs of winter scenes 
Depict a slower, simpler day, 
The coasting hills for bob-sled runs, 
The frozen pump, the horse and 
sleigh, 
And all the millpond skating fun— 
A line of children “crack-the-whip” 
While gliding pairs and fancy skaters 
Enjoy outdoor companionship. 
These men preserved for our delight 
The millpond on a winter night. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
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Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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IRANIAN MILL REBUILT—The Kharkhane Ard Iran flour mill at Theran, 
Iran, which was heavily damaged by fire some time ago, has been repaired 
and equipped with latest design all-metal machinery. The mill was rebuilt 
and equipped by MIAG Muehlenbau & Industrie G.m.b.H. of Braunschweig, 
Germany. The mill has a capacity of 1,250 ewt. Some of the new machinery 
is shown in the lower views. The roller mills are of the automatic type with 
a hydraulic mechanism for setting the rolls and operating the feeders. The four 
purifiers are of the type 40 dk with double sieve layers. The machines are 
driven in groups or individually by electric motors. All motors are interlocked 
and the controls are combined in a central panel. Up to five grades of flour 








are made simultaneously in the mill to serve its market area. 





Prater Pulverizer 


Holds Sales Meeting 


OAK PARK, ILL.—The sales force 
of Prater Pulverizer Co, was present- 
ed with the company’s plans for 
stepped up activity in 1958 at a 
three-day conference here Dec. 12-14 
About 50 persons, including company 
executives and guests, attended the 
sessions at the Oak Park Arms Hotel. 

Custom milling was described as 
“depression proof” business by 
George Thomas, president of Prater, 
who took note of some forecasts for 
a slowdown in over-all business ac 
tivity in the coming months 

Mr. Thomas, in his talk, referred 
extensively to the survey of custom 
milling conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and presented at 
the recent Midwest Feed Production 
School. He said that apparently be 
cause of the area in which the survey 
was conducted, and possibly because 
many of the respondents were not 
typical of the industry, “the figures 
presented do not truly represent the 
custom miller as we know him.” 

Guest speakers included Oak Smith, 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas; Dr. J. L. Krider, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
George Gates, Feedstuffs, Minneapo- 
lis. A panel of custom millers also 
appeared on the program, including 
Leon McKorkel, Waldo, Ohio; Her- 
man Everson, Stanley, Wis.; Bob 
Koenigshof, Buchanan, Mich.; Tom 
Clay, Monticello, Miss., and Keith 
Kohler, Elgin, Iowa. 

Dr. Krider predicted that the cus- 
tom mill of the future would be han- 
dling 50 to 125 tons of feed a day, 
rather than 2 to 10 tons as is often 
the case today. Bulk feed facilities 
will be needed by these millers in 
order to service larger farm opera- 
tors, he said, and the successful mill 
of the future will be engineered for 
maximum use of equipment, low oper- 
ating cost and provide good working 
conditions for employees so that they 
can render maximum service. Because 
of higher labor costs, better mill op- 
erators will be required, he said. 

Mr. Smith discussed several types 
of equipment supplied by his firm, and 
Mr. Gates summarized feed industry 
forecasts for 1958 
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Agricultural Production in World 
Continues Race with Population 


WASHINGTON—W orld agricul- 
tural production probably will again 
be at record level in 1957-58, but, as 


has been the case since 1952-53, will 
barely keep abreast of population in- 
rhe U.S. Department of Agri- 
has reported that world out- 
put of agricultural products is ex- 
pected to equal the 1956-57 record 
outturn despite sharp drops in some 
such as the Soviet Un- 
and But per 
capita consumption has been increas- 
ing because of rising population, in- 
dustrial activity, improved living 
standards and increased productivity. 

World trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts reached record levels in 1956-57 
As a result, carryover stocks of sev- 
eral important products in exporting 
countries, particularly cotton and 


creas 


culture 


major ireas 


ion, Canada Australia 


wheat, were smaller at the beginning 
of the 1957-58 marketing year than 
a year earlier 

USDA's annual report, The World 


Agricultural Situation 
agricultural production in 
will, like 1956-57, 
larger than the three-year 
and 28% above the 
1935-39 base period. 


world 
1957-58 
probably be 9% 
1952-54 
prewar 


Says 


average 


On a per capita basis, however, 
1957-58 production is expected to be 
no more than about 2% above 1952- 
24 and 38% 1935-39. In Com 
munist countries it is expected to be 
12% above 1952-54, but only 1% 
prewar. The apparently more 
rapid increase rate in the Communist 
countries since 1952-54 is because re- 
from war devastation in Free 


above 


above 


covery 


World countries was largely com- 
pleted by 1952, and production there 
has since varied only 1 to 2%. Com- 
munist recovery was less complete by 
1952. Subsequent expansion thus 
makes the Communist increase rate 
higher, but production on a per capita 
pa till is relatively low compared 


with prewar 


Communist Production 
Communist agricultural production 


as a whole has been relatively high 


in each of the last three years. Fore- 
casts for 1957-58 indicate that some 
increase in mainland China, accom- 
panied by possible record postwar 
production in Eastern Europe, may 
nearly offset a substantial decline in 


the USSR 


Outside the Communist area, in- 


ed the population increase. In West- 
ern Europe, where population is in- 
creasing least rapidly, production per 


capita has remained unchanged at 
2% above 1952-54 for the last three 
years. Western Asia was the only 


country to show a significant increase 
in per capita production in 1956-57. 

The World Agricultural Situation 
says that tne long time outlook is for 
continued gradual expansion of pro- 
duction for the world as a whole. 
Major agricultural development pro- 
grams have been extending new ideas 
into several underdeveloped areas, 
and their influence is being reflected 
in increased output. The more indus- 
trialized countries also are adopting 
new agricultural techniques resulting 
in increased output per person and 
per unit of area 

While changes in agricultural pro- 
duction will no doubt result in tem- 
porary over-production of some com- 
modities, the trend of agricultural 
production in the world as a whole 
is not likely to change rapidly from 
that of recent years and must con- 
tinue at about that rate if adequate 
supplies of agricultural products are 
to be provided for the growing popu- 
lation and if the general level of liv- 
ing is to continue to improve 

A record volume of consumption 
and trade in agricultural products in 
1956-57 reduced stocks significantly. 
Cotton stocks were reduced by 1.3 
million bales—U.S. stocks by about 
3.3 million—as stable and competi- 
tive prices on world markets stimu- 
lated consumption and the building of 
inventories in importing countries 
Wheat stocks in surplus-producing 
countries dropped slightly, with pros- 


pects of further reduction. Sugar 
stocks also dropped 

On the other hand, feed grain 
stocks rose to new high levels, and 
coffee stocks have been increasing 
The carryover of extra long staple 


Egyptian cotton rose in 1956-57 
Prices of most farm products in 
1957 remained relatively stable either 
because of the high level of demand, 
or the worldwide tendency of govern 
ments to protect prices of domestical- 


ly-produced commodities. Coffee and 
wool prices weakened, however, and 
prices of bacon, butter and cheese 


declined sharply in Britain, the 
largest foreign market for these prod- 
ucts 
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ports may be smaller than a 
earlier, particularly to Western 
rope where production is somewhat 
increased this The volume of 
trade in other products is expected 
to continue large 

World demand for agricultural 
products is likely to continue high in 
1957-58, but world trade could be 
materially hampered by exchange 
shortages Which are now emerging as 


year 


Eu- 


year 


a serious problem in many foreign 
countries 
OREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Continental Grain Co. 


Office Manager Dies 


BUFFALO, N. Y Robert O 
Goembel, 58, office manager of the 
Continental Grain Co., suffered a fa- 
tal heart attack Dec. 11 in his office 
at 1408 Marine Trust Bldg 

He had been office manager at 
Continental Grain since 1941. Prior to 
that he was secretary of the old Buf- 
falo Shirt Co. for several years 


13 
California Reports 
Mill Wage Increase 

SAN FRANCISCO jrain mill 


produetion workers were earning $5 
a week more during October, 1957, 
than the previous October, on the 
average, according to a report of the 
division of labor statistics and re- 
search of the California State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations 
Earnings were up to $96.40 from 
$91.38 the year before, but were down 
fractionally from $97.80 in Septem- 
ber. This was due to a drop of almost 
an hour in the average work weck 
between the two fall months this year 
from 42.5 hours to 41.6, 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


_- JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
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crease in production since 1952-54 While the 1957-58 total volume of 











have been most pronounced in West- world agricultural trade may not 

ern Asia, Latin America and Africa. equal the previous year's level, it is WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO LIMITED 

But the are the areas of most rapid likely to exceed all other years. Cot- CABLE ADDRESS wy 40) te). TORONTO CANADA 

population growth, and production in- ton movement has slowed after in- 

crease there has just slightly exceed- ventory build-up, but bread grain ex- 
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The Grain Surplus Situation 
Is Also Matter of Freedom 


Grain Marketing Has Become Prime Example 
Of Government Intrusion into Business 


was available, without discrimination 
a right and duty established by law 


By Stanley N. Jones 
President 


: . Tr » terms of the Canada Grain 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange under the 

vee s Act. The farmer could always sell 

ent surplus situation has every bushel he harvested no matter 


SHE pre 
her f 


the number one problem what the amount and could get hi 
in our | t of the world, involving money, all of it, without delay. The 
not only the grain situation but also farmer whose land was close to an 
the matter of freedom. Marketing of elevator had an advantage over those 
yrain |} 0 become the prime ex- more distant, in periods of heavy de 
ample of the intrusion of government liveries, and those geographically 


into the business of 230,854 farm closest to terminal markets held an 


farnilte the prairies and thousands advantage when premiums were being 
of peo, n the grain business in paid there for quick delivery. The 
Canad | clsewhere, It has affected whole marketing system was based 
direct! indirectly the fortunes of upon competition and the best bid 
every pr nin Canada as consumers got the grain 
and taxpayer Under the government method the 
sefo ! rovernment became in- country elevator agent become the 
volved the farmer had the right to agent of the Canadian Wheat Board 
deliver | rain when and to whom — under terms of an agency agreement 
he chose nd the elevator operator negotiated annually, and a uch re 


was required to receive it, if space ceives and pays for wheat for board 


IS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales-Oft VA? AR MOOSE JAW SASKATOON 
MONCTON 


VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 1 NTREAI 
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yunt, and supplies all the physical 
facilitic Upon delivery at the eleva- 


the agent grades and fixe lock- 

is in the past and issues cash 
ckets for the bushels and grade 
ed, not upon a market price, but 
the prevailing initial payment 


ce, as determined and announced 

the government. From 

price is deducted freight and 

iying margin. This payment is made 

) the farmer and with it a participa 
tion certificate wifich 

ver to his proportion of ans iin 


year by 


entitle the 


y accrue from board opera 
that crop year 


er IMs 


ns during 


Procedure Outlined 


The wheat, or oats or barley, i 
taken into store and become the 
operty of the wheat board and i 
iandled by the elevator company up 

wders received from the board 


The farmer has no further claim or 
nterest except in the hope of 
eturn through his participation cer 
tificate, except that 
ind interest until finally sold 
re for producer's account 

Whe n 
ected by 


further 


carrying cost 


torage 


shipped to terminal, as di- 
the board, 
id the warehouse receipt i 
er to the board which 

elevator company for the 
itlay to the farmer, 

reight and buying margin. A 

for the board, the handler has n 
the pricing or marketing 

The company’s interest i 
to guard grade lo ind 

veight discrepancy and to et as 

large a handling as possible 


and after un- 
turned 
reimburses 
original 
with 
ivent 


along 


part 
whatso 
r eT mere 


against 


Country buying prices for wheat, 
its and barley are arbitrarily set up 


the wheat board, as are sellin 
price for wheat, which are used in 
juoting domestic and foreign buyer 
All oats and barley purchased at 
ountry points for board account are 
id by the board through the cash 
ind futures contract markets of the 
iin exchange, to any one wishing to 
purchase, with no restrictions iinst 
wnership, nor .restriction of export 
i n the case of wheat 


lerminal operation has changed but 


little under government marketing 
xcept that in the past terminal 

re large buyers and sellers of wheat 
nd important traders in the futures 


Now they are excluded from 
ind owning wheat in their 


irket 


purchasing 


wv other terminals for their own 
ccount. In the past they were im- 
portant factors in the cash wheat 
narket as buyers, sellers and mixers 
if wheat. This function they still per 
form in the marketing and handlin 
f oats and barley, and continue to 
use the cash and futures markets in 
lisposing of their purchases 
Before government control the ex 
orter, using the cash and future 
mntract facilities of the grain ex- 
change, purchased wheat and found 
reign buyers for it. Now the pro 
cedure is somewhat different. Th 
wheat board restricts the shipping 


wheat to itself alone 


except where it permits shipping and 


ind export of 


export under the wheat act 

Now for the marketing arrange 
ment for millers and _ proce y! 
large and small in Eastern Canada 
In the past these buyers contacted 


the hipper of their choice and bid 
for or asked for offers of the 
tity and quality of wheat required 
1 purchased it in the futures market 
for the delivery needed. If the cash 
purchase was made or the wheat de 


qual 


ered in fulfillment of the futures 
contract, the shipper chartered boat 
pace ind loaded the grain Tt was 


’ 
forwarded to its destination, a draft 
vas drawn on the buver and the pay 
nent made 
Millers and pri 


cessors ivailed 
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themselve 
facilities of 
change, and on occasion, of 
commodity exchanges 

Then the needs of interior mills at 
western points were filled by bidding 


of the hedging and pricing 
the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
other 


elevator companies, with supplies 
tributary to the mill or plant, for 
shipment direct from these points, 


and the gr 
from which 


ide, quantity and territory 
shipment should be made 
were specified and accepted, enabling 
the processor to contract for forward 
delivery of his product, without con- 
cern as to the uniformity of the mill 
mix 

Today mills cannot carry stocks of 
consequence for their own account, as 
the board has required knowledge of 
the stock position before selling, 
either out of stocks at terminal for 
eastern shipment or from country 
points, in which case on occasions 
there has been little opportunity for 
choice of grade and specification of 
point of origin 


There is no need to discuss the his- 
torical background of the present 
marketing situation, for many ver- 
ions of that history have been made 
public. During the period between 
the two wars, when Canada’s wheat 
was marketed through the facilities 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 


10% of total 
and during that period 
when the market was the price arbi- 
ter, there was at no time a burden- 
in this country 


Canada supplied about 
world exports 


some 
According t< 

of Statistics, at 

remained in 


carryover 
the Dominion Bureau 
Aug. 1, 1957, there 


Canada in commercial 


positions, in elevators and terminals 
and mill ind on farms a total of 
723 million bushels of wheat. Since 
that date a crop of about 360 million 


harvested, making 
a grand total of 1,083 million bushels 

This is the record of the present 
position of the problem of surplus in 
Canada which has developed during 
more than a decade of state control 
of wheat marketing. For the first 
seven following the war we 
experienced the sellers mar- 
ket in world history, when no selling 
ability or skill was needed to dispose 
of our wheat to buyers, and 
when the benefits price-wise were lost 
to prairie Since that date 
the buyer has set the price and a sur- 
plus has been accumulating and 
climbing to new heights from year to 
year 


bushels has been 


years 
greatest 


anxious 


farmers 


There are those who hold that 
drouth or other crop damage can 
ultimately solve the problem. True 


idverse conditions, 
experienced this year do 
yield but as a solution they are 
the present disposal 
sufficient supplies on 
hand today to carry on without a crop 
for almost three crop Ob- 
viously such an eventuality can be no 
answer to the farm income problem 


Drouth Not Answer 

The frustration of the prairie farm- 
more vocal every day, 
farm income 
an alarming rate while others 
matched by the 
wholesalet 
sales and 


drouth and other 
such as we 
iffect 
inadequate. At 
rate we have 


seasons 


er, becoming 
decrease at 
make 
aggravation 
and the 
collections de- 


as he see 


gains 
ind concern of the 
retailer as 


cline, would be intensified if the prai- 
rie crop were to fail. Drouth is not 
the answer 


higher than 
Increased acreage de- 


World production is 


prewar levels 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Jones origi- 
nally presented these remarks at the 
recent meeting of the Canadian Prai- 
rie Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 
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voted to wheat production is gener- 
illy common in what have been re- 
irded as deficit producing areas of 
the world. However, increasing popu- 
lation numbers and a growing sense 
of responsibility to feed hungry peo- 
ple has contributed to an increased 
postwar demand. Thé result is, in 
spite of increased production, that 
world trade in wheat has almost dou- 
bled in volume, as compared with the 
‘ etween the two wars. From 
1920 to 1939 the average was about 
600 million bushels per year compared 
with 1947 to 1954 of about 900 mil- 
lion per year, while the 1955-56 to- 
tal was 1,100 million and in 1956-57 
totaled 1,230 million bushels. 

Canada’s share of this trade in the 
“between wars” period iveraged 240 
million bushels or 40%, while our 
postwar share has averaged only 273 
million, an annual increase of only 
33 million bushels in a _ period of 
greatly increasing world trade in 
wheat and flour, a percentage which 
was reduced to only 24% participa- 
tion last year 


iverapre 


The surplus disposal plans of the 
U.S. have been blamed for our shrink- 
ing sales. While the U.S. practices 
loom large in the world wheat scene, 
they are certainly not wholly respon- 
sible for our difficulties nor can the 
failure of our marketing method to 
retain our customers be excused on 
that count. In studying the possibili- 
ties of a change in the present pro- 
gram of the U.S., the words of Her- 
sche! D. Newsom, master of the U.S 
National Grange, are noteworthy 
The present program of subsidized 
dumping of U.S. farm products abroad 
through half dozen programs is near- 
ing the end of its economic useful- 
ness. The universal practice of sub- 
idizing farm exports is likely to 
cause a battle between national treas- 
uries. Uncle Sam could win such a 
battle hands down but in the process 
of doing so would experience a grave 
loss of friends internationally as well 
as the loss of markets because of 
trade arrangements that can be and 
are being made among other export- 
ing and importing nations.” I should 
like to add that the Grange policy 
as quoted is this—it seeks to restore 
a free market approach to world 
trade instead of dumping 


Exports Less 

Canada's exports in 1956-57, just 
vast, were almost 60 million bushels 
ess than in 1955-56, while American 
1956-57 hipments at 530 million 
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were almost 185 million’ bushels 
greater than in the previous year. 

Since the end of the last war we 
have seen Canada’s share in the most 
important importing wheat market 
in the world, the U.K., drop from 
92% of the total in the crop year 
1945-46 to only 53% in 1956-57, which 
represents in bushels, a drop from 160 
million bushels in 1946-47 to about 
100 million last year, a figure lower 
than U.K. purchases {rom Canada in 
several depression years. 

Since the greatest proportion of 
Canadian wheat production must be 
sold on the world market, it follows 
that world values for wheat will be 
the determining factor in the pricing 
of this wheat. Unfortunately Canada 
does not enjoy a monopoly of world 
wheat supplies and the prerogatives 
of monopoly, the greatest and most 
powertul of which is the fixing of 
prices, cannot be exercised by Canada 
in selling her wheat on world mar- 
kets. The trading experiments of the 
past, and of the present, clearly in- 
dicate that in order to maximize sales 
abroad, overseas buyers must be con- 
vinced of the economies to be gained 
by importing Canadian wheat. In the 
absence of such economies they will 
seek alternative sources of supply, 
produce more domestic wheat or turn 
to substitutes of one kind or another 
Our surplus will be put to use only if 
it is economically attractive to po- 
tential users to buy and consume it. 

We have seen this search for eco- 
nomy happen in the U.K. market 
Britain has found greater economies 
in seeking her supplies from other 
sources, either domestic and/or for- 
eign. One phase of the British mar- 
ket was investigated by the exchange 
a littke more than two years ago, 
when a survey revealed that provision 
of hedging facilities would materially 
increase purchases of Canadian 
wheat. The wheat board has tried 
several types of “deferred pricing 
arrangements” and while better than 
nothing, they cannot supply the pro- 
tection against price change required 
by millers and processors overseas 
and in Canada and which the futures 
contract market does give efficiently 
and effectively. Our customers are 
asking for this facility, and it is a fact 
of trade, whether one is offering 
shoes, machinery or popsickles, that 
the seller should give full and anxious 
consideration to the needs and wishes 
of the buyer. This, it would appear, 
we are not yet ready to do 

It has been said that the only real 
problem attached to existing market- 
ing procedure is the much larger 
than normal quantities of wheat that 
have been produced in recent years, 
and that these better than average 
crops have resulted in increased 
carryovers and only the strong price- 
holding policies of the government 
marketing board have prevented a 
complete collapse of wheat prices 


Picture Different 

Similar arguments are not heard 
with respect to oats and barley nor 
with regard to rye and flaxseed. This 
suggests that recent production in- 
creases for these four agricultural 
products have not been as great as 
for wheat. In a comparison of aver- 
age yearly production on the prairies 
for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax- 
seed for the period 1935-39 with the 
period 1949-56 we find that wheat 
production in the latter years has 
been 62% better than in 1935-39, but 
with the exception of oats, relative 
increases in production of other 
grains have been much greater than 
in wheat. Rye was more than double, 
barley three times greater and flax- 
seed production was nearly seven 
times the 1935-39 average 


When we examine the marketing 
record at the country point we find 
that wheat, the only grain which is 
not priced through the tacilities of 
the futures contract market, had the 
smallest relative increase in primary 
marketings. Oats and barley, which 
at country points must be delivered 
to the wheat board, but tor which the 
jutures market is utilized as the 
price determinant, showed increases 
ol 207¢~ and 408% respectively, com- 
pared to an increase in wheat market- 
ings Ol only 62%. Rye increased 303% 
and tlaxseed 625%. 

This intormation has been publish- 
ed and records the tacts presented 
to the Special Select Committee on 
Agriculutre of the Manitoba Legisla- 
ture. It is turther demonstrated in 
this factual examination of the mar- 
keting accomplishments tor wheat 
and other grains as related to the 
various methods in use that the oats 
price tor the period 1949-56 as com- 
pared with 1935-39 had more than 
doubled tor more than three times the 
volume otf marketings. For barley, 
rye and flaxseed the prices had been 
2% times the 1935-39 prices tor five 
times, tour times and seven times the 
marketings respectively, while the 
price received by farmers tor wheat 
had been less than doubie the 1935-39 
price tor a little better than 42 times 
the marketings. 

Thus the greatest measure of suc- 
cess i diposing of prairie crops oc 
curs in connection with those grains 
for which the futures contract mal 
kets are utilized. Even with the 
handicap of moving those grains in 
competition with the managed wheat 
economy, the pricing system of the 
market, the futures contract, has suc- 
ceeded in disposing of relatively 
greater quantities, as compared with 
wheat 

The long-run approach to a mar- 
keting solution, whatever may be the 
answer, should be the removal olf 
those basic causes which create sur- 
pluses and depressed incomes for peo- 
ple on our farms. The Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has, in this regard, come 
to a very definite conclusion. There is 
not one problem—but two. There is, 
first, the matter of adequate income 
vuarantees and adequate security 
measures for prairie agriculture—in 
other words the sociological prob- 
lem. There is also the problem of 
ensuring efficient selling on world 
markets—-a marketing function —and 
they must be divorced from each 
other 

Today we seek to hold prices at a 
minimum level for the avowed pur 
pose of equating income to producers 
But sometimes, which could be now, 
when price is held at a high artificial 
level, relative to world value it is 
too high to perform the most impor- 
tant job of price—to move wheat into 
consumption. That is the reason that 





LONG TERM LOANS 
ASKED IN CANADA 


OTTAWA—Several European coun- 
tries are reported to have asked the 
government of Canada for long-term 
loans to be used for wheat purchases, 
according to reports circulating here. 
The reports followed announcements 
that a western European nation had 
requested long-term credit to pur- 
chase some 20 million bushels of No, 
5 wheat and some No. 4 northern. 
Officials are said to have explained 
the government has not wanted to 
take on such deals, Countries reported 
to have asked for long term credit in- 
clude the U.K., Belgium, the Nether 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
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three-fourths of our wheat in world 
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the wheat marketing problem has not 
been and cannot be solved by a single 
by trying to fix the price. 
Thus far, this has been the method 


employed and by this action we have 


prevented price from doing its job. 
We remove from the marketing meth- 
od at the selling stage the desirable 
sary attribute of flexibility, 
sales declines and the build- 
ing up of surpluses, with consequent 
decline in world prices. 

Price flexibility at terminal posi- 
seaboard or the mill door can- 
not be achieved by arbitrary pricing, 
no matter how skilled the pricing au- 
we in Canada are to sell 


certainly world values for 
wheat will be the determining factor. 
follows that if we are to solve the 
companion problem of adequate in- 


come for farmers when prices are too 


low, the impact of such declines must 
he spread through the whole economy 
and not be allowed to fall upon the 


producer alone, as it has since the end 


the war 
There can be no doubt that a more 


practical and efficient method of but- 
tressing 


farm income must be de- 
veloped, other than futile attempts to 
withhold supplies for a price. A report 


of the Saskatchewan Royal Commis- 
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sion on Agriculture and Rural Life 
of two years state “Where 
market prices are below the effective 
support level, serious consideration be 
given to compensating the farmer 
through income deficiency payments, 
financed through the National! treas 
ury rather than through 
maintained prices.” 


ago, 


artificially 


The agricultural economy is con 
froneed with two problems. There i 
the need for government program 
to give farmers a measure of 
at least comparable with similar 
guarantees to industry and to labo: 
in Canada, and the need for a highly 
efficient marketing proces 


ecurity 


sand meth 


od which will move wheat into con 
sumption, 
These two vital needs cannot be 


filled by the same agency——that is, the 
management of price. The disposal 
programs of earlier days were solved 
in each case by a return to the full 
use of the facilities of the market 
place, and again that course must be 
followed if a solution is to be achieved 
today. 

It is conceded that market price 
which will clear supplies will not at 
all times assure adequate income for 
the grain grower, but managed price 
which seek to guarantee income dis 
tribution often have confounded and 
today do confound the marketin 
process. Separate and complementary 
solutions to both problems, to move 
supplies into consumption and to pro 
tect producer's incomes, must be de 
veloped, and that right soon 
da’s major problem of dispo 
wheat surplus is to be solved 


if Cana 
ul of the 
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USDA Says Soil Bank Keeps 400 Million 
Bushels of Grain from Being Produced 


WASHINGTON—More than 400 
bushels of grain and corres- 
ponding amounts of other commodi- 
ties would have been added to the na- 
tion’s surplus stockpiles in 1957 if 
farmers had planted crops on land 
held out of production in the soil 
bank, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials said in a year-end re- 


million 


With yields of all basic crops at 
record or near-record levels, it has 
been estimated that about 225 million 
bushels of corn, 175 million bushels of 
wheat, 2 million bales of upland cot- 
ton, 6 million hundredweight of 
and 93 million pounds of tobacco 
would have been produced on the 21 
million acres in the 1957 acreage re- 
erve of the soil bank. These were 
“allotment” acres, and represented a 
net reduction from the permissive to- 
tals previously established for the 
year under the basic crop adjustment 


rice 


programs 

In addition, farmers held 6.5 mil 
lion acres out of production of gen- 
eral crops in 1957 under the conserva- 
tion reserve—-the longer range phase 
of the soil bank. In total, just under 
30 million acres of cropland were “in 
reserve” for the year 
tack on surpluses 


in a direct at 


Nearly a million (914,819) indivi- 
dual agreements were signed by farm 
ers, putting 21.3 million “allotment” 
icres in the 1957 acreage reserve. In 
complying with these agreements 
participating farmers would be eligi 
ble for maximum payments totaling 
lightly $614 million. By crops, 
the number of acres put in the pro- 
were: wheat, 12,785,000; corn, 
235,000; cotton, 3,015,000; rice, 242.,- 
617 and tobacco, nearly 80,000 


ove! 


gram 


rhe 6.5 million acres diverted from 
production to conservation uses under 
the conservation reserve were 
ed by 


cover- 
individual contracts with over 
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wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 

Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to 

mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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85,000 farmers 
ments to 


Total first year pay- 
farmers, both cost- 
share for putting conservation prac- 
tices into effect and annual per-acre 
rentals, were $108.3 million. In addi- 
tion, they would continue to receive 
nearly $60 million in annual pay- 
ments on the acreage under contract 

Nearly 4 million of winter 
wheat land were put in the 1958 
acreage reserve last fall. In the weeks 
ahead, farmers will sign up for spring 
planted “basic” crops—spring wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice and tobacco. USDA 
anticipates a total signup of between 
11.5 and 14.5 million acres of eligible 
basic crops—including the 4 
of winter wheat 


reserve 


these 


acres 


million 
in the 1958 acreage 


Under the conservation reserve, 
through which farmers contract to 
hold general cropland out of produc- 
tion for 3, 5 or 10 years, USDA is 
looking forward to a signup of 10 
million acres in 1958—in addition to 
the 6.5 million acres already in the 
program. The 1958 program has been 
made more advantageous to  pro- 
particularly who put 
entire farms in the reserve, plant for- 
est trees or undertake wildlife habitat 
improvement 


ducers those 


If the 1958 soil bank objectives are 
reached, farmers will again hold close 
to 30 million acres out of the produc- 
tion of harvested crops. This will help 
check the build-up of new surpluses 


Farmers will have an opportunity 
to sign acreage reserve agreements 
for the spring planted “basics” 


through 
reserve 


1958 


March 7, 
contracts 


and conservation 
through April 15, 
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TO DOUBLE CAPACITY 

GARIIELD, KANSAS-—Stockhold- 
ers of the Garfield Cooperative Ele- 
vator have approved plans to more 
than double the present storage ca- 
pacity of their firm by adding 500,000 
bu. storage space to the 410,000 bu 
capacity. The addition will make the 
Garfield firm the largest grain stor- 
age facility in Pawnee County. Cost 
of the project will be approximately 
$265,000, according to Claude Thom- 
as, manager of the elevator. Work is 
expected to start about Feb. 1 and 
will be completed by June 1 
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MEMBER AMERICAN BAKERS 


SLOGAN—The slogan above has been 
chosen by the American Bakers Assn. 
to receive a concentrated promotion 
in the months ahead. At the recent 
annual convention in Chicago, ABA 
officials estimated $75,000,000 worth 
of bakery advertising can feature the 
emblem and slogan each year. It is 
intended to be included in individual 
brand advertising in print media, and 
featured on TV spots, used extensive- 
ly by bakers. 
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“GIANT” ROLLS INTO ACTION—Starting up the longest conveyor belt 
ever built in the grain processing industry, A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the 
4. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, LL, holds the switch to put the 
half-mile-long conveyor into action, Among others in the photo are H. R. 
Decker (left rear), Staley project engineer; Dr. R. E. Greenfield (left front), 
Staley vice president of manufacturing; and (to right) E. L. Simmons, presi- 


dent, J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., Decatur; 
Adamson Manufacturing Co., Aurora; 


L. 8S. Stephens, president, Stephens- 


Mr. Staley, and Harold Wilber, super- 


intendent of the Staley company’s terminal elevator. 


A. E. Staley Activates 
Processing Industry’s 
Longest Conveyor Belt 


DECATUR, ILL The grain pro- 
cessing industry’s longest conveyor 
elt was put in service recently by 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catul 


rhe belt travel er a half- 
mile course, carrying corn from ter- 
minal storage elevator t one end of 
Staley 100-acre Decatur plant site 
to a holding elevator supplying daily 
process needs at the opposite end 

It will handle up t 192,000 bu. 
laily, replacing intra-plant rail trans- 
fer of corn between the storage and 
holding elevator 


A. E. Staley, Jr., president and 
board chairman of the Staley com- 


pa pressed a button to put the belt 
in operation at a bri dedication 
ceremo! ittended by mtractors, 
other company officials and newsmen 


When the company first began to 
ynsider the project, Mr. Staley re- 


called, engineering stud pointed up 


the simple efficiency of a belt con- 
evo}; 
We had had long experience with 





CONVEYOR’S COURSE—The course 
of the new A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s half-mile corn conveyor is 
shown in this view from near its des- 
tination at the top of a holding ele- 
vator to its origin below huge stor- 
age elevators a half-mile away. Steel 
catwalk and removable hood sections 
give easy access to the belt. 


shorter belts,’ he said, “put a belt 
this long on a_ cross-country run 
would be something new in grain pro- 
cessing. Its performance tests are 
living up to our expectations.” 

Prime contractors on the project 
were Stephens-Adamson Manufactur- 
ing Co., Aurora, Ill, and J. L. Sim- 
mons Co., Inc., Decatur. Actual con- 
struction started eight months ago. 

The conveyor required more than 
300 tons of steel in framework, roll- 
ers, enclosures and mechanism; over 
12 tons of heavy, rubber-covered duck 
belt; plus concrete supporting piers 
and building alterations. 

With the addition of the new mile- 
long belt, Staley now has 40,000 ft.— 
almost eight miles—of belts in service 
at the plant. Belt conveyors move 
materials and products throughout 
the plant. 

The new belt is 30 in. wide. Others 
in use range from 14 in. to 48 in. wide. 
Its carrying capacity of 8,000 bu. an 
hour compares with some other belts 
already in service at the Decatur 
plant which can move up to 30,000 
bu. in an hour. 


BREA 6 THe GTA ’ re 


Chicago Elevator Men 


Plan Dinner-Dance 


CHICAGO The Chicago chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents is planning its annual 
dinner-dance Jan. 11 at the Beverly 
Country Club here. Members, guests 
and their ladies are invited to the 
event 

The meeting Feb. 11 will have Jo- 
seph H. Chartrand, manager of the 
transportation department of the Chi- 

go Board of Trade, as guest speak- 
er. He will discuss the new seaway 
The meeting will convene at the 
3oard of Trade restaurant 

Milwaukee will be the site of the 
March 15 meeting. A tour through 
one of the major breweries is planned 


GREAD iS THE BTAFE ’ re 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION 

MACKSVILLE, KANSAS—A 260,- 
000-bu. addition to the English Grain 
Co.'s elevator here has been started 
by Robert and William English of 
St. John, Kansa When completed, 
the addition will give the English 
firm here a total of 800,000 bu. ca- 
pacity. 
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Inspection Department 
Of Memphis Board 
Elects Officers 


MEMPHIS George S. Newell of 
Allied Mills, Inc., was elected presi 
dent of the Memphis Hay and Grain 
Assn. of the Memphis Board of Trade 
Simultaneously, an all-time record 
for grain handling here and plans for 
future expansion in the inspection de 
partment were revealed by Arthur 
A. Williams, executive vice president 
of the board of trade 

Named vice president of the asso- 
ciation was Harold Sullivan of Sulli 
van Sales Co. Mr. Sullivan is presi- 
dent of the Memphis Feed Club 

Directors elected were S. F. Big 
ham, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Lee D. Can 
terbury, Cargill, Inc.; Paul Mulroy, 
Quaker Oats Co.; H. D. Tobias, Gold- 
enrod Oil Meal Sales Co., and J. Well- 
ford Withers, E. L. Burgen Co. Mr 
Withers is the retiring president 

A buffet luncheon was held during 
the election by the association, which 
is the official grain inspection depart 
ment of the Memphis Board of Trade 

Plans for inspection department ex- 
pansion will be on the agenda at the 
first meeting of the new board Jan, 2 
The expansion will involve additional 
inspectors and samplers to meet the 
growing needs of heavier grain pro 
duction in the Mid-South 


BREAD is THE ’ re 


Charles F. iain 
Chicago Board 
Employee, Dies 


CHICAGO Charles F. Hamper 
long-time employee of the Chicago 
joard of Trade, died at his home 
here recently. He entered the em 
ploy of the exchange in mid 1909 
as an Office boy and, at the time of 
his death, was serving as ecretary 
to the Market Report Committee and 
a recording secretary Board of 
Trade Gratuity Fund, Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. May Hamper, a son 
Sidney, a member of the board of 
trade, and three grandchildren 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit colleges and crop improvement groups 
the wheat areas and begin the task of which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
rieties are planted and tested under ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED FOO 


Bie and at Pillsbury 


4 : ra BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina 
tion of wheat types—-and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 













’ ° dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
; : oe 
‘4 _ better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
' the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
, ~ ke 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vasi 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
























ing those areas is the first job of the WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of loaves of bread. These test reports guide 


Pillsbury men who visit elevators in Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
the important wheat producing they are cleaned, tested and milled purchase wheat from the areas that 
counties—all the way from Okla- into flour. The flour is laboratory tested produce samples with the best baking 
homa to the fields in Manitoba. by chemists and finally baked into test characteristics, 


DS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


... Wheat selection starts in the field! 





IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- END OF THE JOURNEY .... where the 

oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . many months of painstaking analysis, et 2 2%%e 

during which the coarse elements are sifted checking and testing pay off! Since the oteee?*eese, 

away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds @e* °° 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- of highly skilled Pillsbury people have ow Xxx xX eS. 
ploys precision equipment to produce a contributed to the overall job of bringing © eo 
consistently uniform product for the baker. better, more uniform flour to the baker. oe 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1958 
January 


dan, 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Uotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

dan, 14—-Fifth Michigan State Bak- 
ers Education Conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
Kast Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

dan. 15-—Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
sec., Jd. O. Summers, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Okmulgee, Okla, 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Olaypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Kushels 











Board of Trade Bidg., 
4, Ind. 

dan. 19-21 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec,, Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

dan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Jan. 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 

Jan, 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec, Ed- 
win ©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Jan. 80-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan, 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


February 

Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 128 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Indianapolis 
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Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 28-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo, 


Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 26, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL.; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, DIL; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, National Reta'!l Bak- 


ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Ii. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, tl. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.O. 

April 

April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Blidg., 
123 8S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 
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April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
7385 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. 8S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
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1958 

Jan. 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Month 

Feb. 1-March 31—-Good Breakfast 
Months 

Feb. 3-9-——-National Weight Watch- 
ers Week 

Feb. 14-24 National Advertised 


grands Week 
March 1-31 

Sales Month 
April 1-30 

Festival 
April 13-19 


Buttermilk Bread 
Cereal and Milk Spring 


Brand Names Week. 


May 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Month 

May 18-24—-World Trade Week. 

July 1-31 National Hot Dog 
Month 

July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 National Sandwich 
Month 

Sept. 1-30—-National Better Break- 


fast Month 


Sept. 1-30 Protein Bread Sales 
Month 
Oct. 6-12 International Pizza 
Week 
Oct. 16-25 National Macaroni 
Week 
Oct. 20-27 National Doughnut 
Week 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week 
Nov. 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month 
Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time 
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sec., Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., Joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 18-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, KBox 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., Milwaukee 8, 
Wis. 


October 


Oct. 24-25-——-Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ul. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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1957 DENMARK CROP 

COPENHAGEN Unofficial esti- 
mates of 1957 wheat production in 
Denmark are 250,000 tons as com- 
pared with 266,000 tons in 1956. Rye 
production is estimated at 175,000 
tons, compared with 291,000 tons in 
1956, and barley production is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 tons, compared 
with 2,402,000 tons in 1956. 


Sanitation Committee 
Of GFDNA Divided 
Into Two Groups 


WASHINGTON Because of the 
growing interest in corn sanitation, 
the national sanitation committee of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. has been divided into two 
groups this year, one for corn and 
one for wheat. J. B. Gregg of the 
Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., 
Kansas City, again is general chair- 
man, 

John MeCaull, McCaull Lyman Co., 
Minneapolis, heads the wheat sub- 
committee, which also includes Elmer 
Reed of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; Allan Moore, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; George 
Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Co., Kansas 
City, and Howard Hughes of the 
Pullman Grain Growers, Pullman, 
Wash. 

The corn subcommittee is headed 
by William Dewey of W. W. Dewey 
& Sons, Peoria, Ill, and includes 
John Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; Don Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc., St 
Louis; Gilbert Peine, Peine Grain Co., 
Lexington, Lil., and T. Harris Young, 
Young Feed & Grain Co., Marshall 
town, Iowa. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
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bulk flour is checked before loading. 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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Canadian Review ... 





More Aggressive 
Supports Urged 


The Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture in a presentation to Douglas 
Harkness, minister of agriculture, has 
urged a more aggressive policy of 
support farm prices that refiects a 

‘greater readiness than has been ap- 
parent in the past to meet farmers’ 
need 

The report pointed out that “defi- 
ciency payments as a method of sup- 
por ing prices paid to farmers can be 
an important means, in addition to 
market price supports, of carrying out 
a new, more aggressive support pro- 
gram. We wish to again emphasize 
strongly that we think any legisla- 
tion which did not provide for, and 
anticipate, the need for use in the 
proper circumstances of both these 
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support methods would be quite in 
adequate.” 

The report said that grains market 
ed by the Canadian Wheat Board 
should have supports placed on them 
in advance at all times, as a matter of 
price support policy. “Such support 
we believe could be applied through 
the Canadian Wheat Board legisla 
tion. In addition, deficiency payment 
may be needed from time to time, a 
they are now.” 

For wheat produced outside the 
area under the jurisdiction of the 
wheat board, CFA asked that price 
supports be set annually, and in ad 
vance, at all times 

“The other commodities which we 
believe should come in the mandatory 
category are cheese, butter, concen 
trated milk products, eggs, poultry 
meat and bacon hogs. There should be 
full opportunity, of course, for mar 
ket price supports and deficiency pay 
ments to be applied on all other com 
modities, when required,” CFA said 

The report emphasized the case of 
dairy products, “where the position of 
the industry definitely needs a highe: 
level of supports if it is to continue 
to serve the people of Canada as it 
has in the past. 

“We believe, speaking of the level 
of farm supports, that price support 
should be set as near as possible to 
fair relationship price as is feasible 
They should not be less than 70% of 
parity, 18 we calculate it by the for 
mula which we have adopted. We 
would add that only in exceptional 
cases should supports be at such a 
low level. 

“We have advocated that the for 
mula to which we refer should be em 
bodied in price support legislation a 
a guide to farm price supports, and 
trust that such a formula or a similar 
formula will be in the government 
new legislation. A main consideration 
in connection with our formula is that 
basically it makes a comparison be 
tween the prices farmers receive and 
the costs of goods and services he 
buys. A major barometer of the posi 
tion of farmers in our economy must 
be this vital relationship between 
farm costs, and farm prices,"’ CFA 
said, 


The report asked that before price 


supports are established on any com 


modity the Price Support and Price 


Review Committee of CFA—a “na 
tional committee’’—-be consulted: and 
that the principle be adopted of estab 
lishing support prices on the basis of 
a price which shall be paid to the pro 
ducer, rather than to the trade 

“We would conclude by reaffirming 
the objective of farm policy in Canada 
which must be to ensure to Canadian 
farmers living standards that com 
pare favorably with those enjoyed by 
people in other occupations.’ 


1957 Upper Lake 
Season Over 


Navigation out of Ft. William-Port 
Arthur ended recently and terminated 
the 1957 upper lake shipping season 
Oats and flax were the only majo! 
crops moved from Western Canada 
to show increased loadings over the 
previous navigation season 

While totals are still incomplete, an 
aggregate of 263.9 million bushels of 
all grains were shipped out of the 
Canadian lakehead from th. opening 
of navigation early last spring to Dec 


4. This was roughly 83 million bushels 
less than the corresponding figure for 
the year previous. 

During the 1957-58 crop year, which 
began on Aug. 1 to Dec. 4, 120.2 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains moved by 
boat out of Ft. William-Port Arthur 
compared with 147.4 million bushels 
for the same period a year ago. The 
lakehead rail movement to the east- 
ern seaboard for the same period 
amounted to only 1.4 million bushels 
compared with 2.9 million a year ago 

Totals for the different grains, 
moved by lake boat, from the open- 
ing of navigation to Dec. 4, with 
comparative figures for a year ago 
follow 


Season of navigation 
1957 1956 
millions of bushels 
Wheat 145.7 193.5 
Oats 47.4 45.7 
Barley 55.3 67.6 
Rye 4.2 10.2 
Flax 11.3 10.0 


Durum Increase 
Not Advised 


Farmers in Alberta are being cau- 
tioned against increasing their acre- 
ize in durum wheat in 1958. The Al- 
berta Department of Agriculture said 
that a surplus of durum wheat now 
éxists in Canada and that because of 
the introduction of the rust resistant 

iriety Ramsey, farmers in Manitoba 
and eastern Saskatchewan will re- 
sume production of durum. Dr. M. N. 
Grant, senior cerealist at Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm, is advising Al- 
berta farmers that because of the 
lack of rust in Alberta, Ramsey offers 
no advantage over Stewart or Min- 
dum durum varieties 


Oats Finding 
More Favor 


Canadian rolled oats and oatmeal 
are finding increasing favor with 
many people in Caribbean, Central 
ind South American countries, and 
in the 1956-57 crop year these coun- 
tries took 94% of Canada’s exports 
products. Venezuela 
ilone took more than 50% of the to- 
tal movement with imports equivalent 
171,500 out of Canada's aggregate ex- 
port clearances equalling 341,500 bu. 
is rolled oats and oatmeal. Jamaica 
took the equivalent of 54,500; Guate- 
mala 38,500; Panama 10,300; Peru 
8,500 and Leeward-Windward Islands 
6,900 bu. in the form of rolled oats 
and oatmeal. These Canadian prod- 
ucts were exported to a total of 18 
destinations in the Caribbean, Central 
and South American region 

Prior to World War II, most of the 
exports of Canadian rolled oats and 
oatmeal went to northern hemisphere 
countries. Since the war the bulk to- 
tal moved to those countries has been 
very small. Practically all the sup- 
plies going to northern hemisphere 
countries moved in cartons, paper and 
cotton bags, while the movement to 
the Caribbean, Central and South 
American countries has been in sealed 
cans of various sizes with the largest 
ipproximating 2 gal. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal have al- 
ways been a favorite ingredient in 
the making of porridge and cookies 
in Canada and large sections of the 
U.S., particularly during the fall and 
winter months. These products are, 
ipparently, popular with Central and 
South American people the year 
round and are used largely in the 
preparation of a light gruel as a spe- 
cial dish 


of these oat 


Advances Less 
Than Anticipated 


Unconfirmed reports indicate that 
farmers in Western Canada have 
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taken roughly $17.5 million in cash 
advances on farm-stored grain. This 
is less than anticipated in govern- 
ment circles and the total for the 
1957-58 crop year is expected to be 
not more than $50 million or about 
half of what was predicated prior to 
the start of the crop year and during 
the election campaign. There are sug- 
gestions that farmers may be holding 
off until the end of 1957 to avoid 
their inclusion in income tax returns 
for the year now closing. 
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GFDNA Committee 
Members Appointed 


ST. LOUIS—Chairmen and mem- 
bers of three committees of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. have 
been announced by Madison Clement, 
Clement Grain Co., Waco, Texas, 
president of GFDNA. 

Twenty grain and feed men are on 
the arbitration panel. In an arbitra- 
tion case, the president names three 
men from the panel to consider the 
problem. H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Noot- 
baar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., heads the 
national feed distributors’ committee, 
and Ralph Brown, Cleveland Grain 
Co., Indianapolis, has been reappoint- 
ed chairman of the national commit- 
tee on uniform grades. 


Members of the arbitration panel are: 
Emmett Betzer, Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, 
New Orleans; Earl Combs, E. M. Combs & 
Son, Chicago Elster Copeland, Connecting 


Terminal Grain Elevator Buffalo; Dwight 
Dannen, Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo; H 
R. Dieret Cargill, tne Minneapolis; Wil 


, Chicago; L 

Fisher Fisher Grain Co Woodward, 
Olda A. B. Fruen, Fruen Milling Co., Min 
neapoll James A. Gould, MeKee Feed & 
Grain Co Muscatine, lowa 


liam Enke tratton Grain Co 


RnR. G. Graham, Graham Grain Co Rt 
Joseph, Mo.; E. C. Kessler, Ames-Burus Co., 
Jamestown N.Y loon Kleitsch, Cargill, 
Ine St. Louis; Al Laybourn, Simpson, Lay 
bourn, Miller & Stark, Salina, Kansas; For 
est Lipscomb, Lipscomb Feed & Seed Co., 
Springfield, Mo.; A. 8. MacDonald, A. 8 
MacDonald Commission Co., Boston; Gail M 
McDowell Western Consumers Feed Co., 
Paramount, Cal James Mathers, Bradley 
& Raker St Louls; R. E. Miller, Updike 
Grain Corp., Omaha: Keith Morgan, Jackson 
Grain Co, Tampa, Fla 

George Moyer Markle) & Co., Phila 
delphia; J. F. Myers, Interstate Grain Corp 
rt. Worth, Texas; Howard M. Schaal, Sea 
board Western Grain Co., New York; R. M. 
Scouler couler-Bishop Grain Co,, Omaha 
Gordon T Shaw, Gordon 1 Shaw, Ince., 
Seattle W. C. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City; J. Frank Triplett, 
Producer Grain Corp Amarillo Texas; 
Dean K. Webster, H. K. Webster Co., Law 
rence Ma ; John B. Willen, Chas, I wil 
len Co Ine., Birmingham, Ala 

1 ational feed distributors committee 
members: Harold KE. Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co Buffalo RnR. Hal Dean, Ralston 
Purina Co St Louls Harry F Franke 
Franke Grain Co Milwaukee; William H 
Gee, Henr LD. Gee Co Seattle: Charles L 
Johnson Cereal Byproduct Co., Chicago; 
Edward E Kumpula, A. L. Stanchfield, Ine., 
Minneapolis; A, FF. Miller, A. F. Miller Com 
pany, Houston; Jerry P. Parks, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City; John J Pepin L, Ib 
Lovitt & Co., Memphis; Ben Rain, Cocke & 
Co., Atlanta; R. W. Richards, Chas, M. Cox 
Co., Boston George Smith, J Paul Smith 
Co,, Ft. Worth; and Ralph Strader, Strader- 
Hughston Co., Dallas 





The national committee on uniform 
grades: Lioyd Case, Burdick Grain Co,, Min 
neapolis; Dean Daniela, McMaster Grain Co., 
Sioux City lowa; Jack N. Greenman, Uhl 
mann Elevators Company of Texas, Ft 
Worth; K. 8. Hart, Hart Grain Co,, Kansas 
City; R. H. Jordan, Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans, New Orleans; 
b> \ Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & Blevator 
Co., Higgineville, Mo.; David O. Milligan 
EK A Milligan & Son Ine Des Moines; 


Robert Parrott, Central Soya Co,, Ine., Ft 

Wayne Ind L M Smith, Waterville 

(Wash.) Union Grain Co H Varner, 

Quaker Oat Co Chicago ind James M 

Rogers, James M. Rogers, New Orleans 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

GALVA, KANSAS—A new firm, 
tne McPherson County Grain Co., 
Inc., will build a new elevator here 
with a capacity of 500,000 bu. Con- 
struction will begin soon after the 
first of the new year, with comp'e- 
tion scheduled before the 1958 wheat 
harvest. The project calls for con- 
struction of 19 concrete grain tanks 
141 ft. high with a 40 ft. headhouse. 
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Support Program Effect on 
Grain Markets Analyzed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A total of more 
than 1% billion bushels of corn 
owned or controlled by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. puts a saggy bot- 


tom under all markets despite the 
drive of Commodity Stabilization 
Service to move its stocks into the 
market 

New information on grains under 
support or government ownership was 
released recently in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports on 1957- 
crop grain going under support and 
on amounts of commodities in the 
CCC inventory or under support. 

There is one great and new virtue 


to the present situation as far as CCC 
is concerned. That is, due to its sales 
policy this past year, it has now built 
up CCC bin site and warehouse stocks 
the best condition that 
have been in for years. Most of 
the present stocks of CCC corn now 
represent good No. 2 yellow corn. 

USDA officials told this reporter 
that for this year they now expect 
the greatest disappearance of corn on 
record—due to the feeding out or 
hogging down of the new crop high- 
moisture corn. 


ff corn to 
they 


Higher Price Ideas 
At the same time, USDA officials 


have indicated that they are now 
holding CCC high quality No. 2 yel- 
low corn at substantial premium 
prices over recent sales prices, Their 


most optimistic idea is that they can 


get 15¢ bu. more for export corn than 
has been received this week on a com- 
actitive bid basis 

It now looks as though CCC can 
run up its price as much as 10¢ bu 
over its recent sales prices. This 
would reflect about the _ discount 


which CCC has been taking over Chi- 
corn delivered at Atlantic 
ports on similar term basis 

The USDA report on price support 
activities through Nev. 15 disclosed a 
situation which appeared to affect the 
Chicago soybean market. This report 
showed that the into-loan movement 
of new crop beans had fallen short of 
the level at the same year 


Cagzo area ¢ 


time a 


earlier. Some 22 million bushels of 
1957-crop beans had been put under 
support through Nov. 15. 

Recent private trade reports now 
indicate that the soybean crop will 
not reach the previously predicted 
level of 500 million bushels, and the 


recent cotton report indicates that 
the short supply of cottonseed will 
impose a further demand on soy- 


beans of as much as a 10-million- 
bushel crush if oil requirements are 
met. This news was not reflected in 
the speculative markets, which fell 
sharply after the inventory report of 
CCC was issued 

Price strengthening influences in 
feed grains were obvious in the re- 
port on 1957-crop support activities 
through Nov. 15. This report showed 
that farmers were impounding barley 
at double the rate of last year. More 
than 88 million bushels of 1957-crop 
barley had been put under support 

High Moisture Corn 

The report showed that only about 
2 million bushels of corn had been 
put under support so far, compared 
with more than 10 million a year ago 
This can only reflect unfavorable 
harvest conditions and a huge quan- 
tity of high-moisture corn. 

Informed trade sources from Iowa 
have previously said that much of this 
high-moisture corn cannot carry 
through the spring and will have to 
go to market. This theory is affirmed 
at the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, where officials say that the late 
winter delivery of wet corn will be 
a record-breaker 

Taking into account those opinions, 
one must think that the recent USDA 
decision to stand for a higher price 
for its old crop corn for export sale 
is little less than a constructive price 
move 

Oat impoundings, the USDA report 
shows, are 35.4 million bushels 
through Nov. 15, compared with 304 
million a year earlier. The informa- 
tion indicates a potentially strong 
market for oats. 

Grain sorghum loan commitments, 
at 23.7 million bushels, are running 
almost double those of a year earlier, 


with the Texas crop making up al- 
most 90% of the total. Federal offi- 
cials say that the sorghum crop in 
new production areas has been caught 
in a bad harvest situation but that 
in many areas animals are in the 
fields and will feed off much of the 
crop 

It is now apparent that the big sor- 
ghum crop will be substantially re- 
duced from previous estimates when 
USDA comes out with its final crop 
report later this month. 

The USDA report on the status of 


the price support program as of 
Oct. 31 showed the corn loan total 
at that time was about 239 million 
bushels. In the CCC inventory as of 
Oct. 1 were more than 1 billion 
bushels of corn. 

BREAD '6 THE BTAPR OF ive 


Flour Production 
In October Above 
22 Million Sacks 


Wheat flour production in October 
was 22,057,000 sacks, averaging 959,- 
000 sacks a working day, the U.S 
Department of Commerce has report 
ed. This compared with an average 
output a working day of 1,029,000 
sacks in September and 952,000 sacks 
in October, 1956 

The Department of Commerce pro 
duction total, which was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census, is 1.6% 
less than The Northwestern Mille 
estimate of 22,408,500 sacks for 
October. (This estimate, which was 
published Nov. 19, listed an average 
of 974,300 sacks a working day.) 

Flour mills in October ground 50 
779,000 bu. wheat, compared with 47 
311,000 bu. in the previous month 
Wheat offal output was 431,000 tons 

tye flour production in October 
was 182,000 sacks. Rye grindings 
were 421,000 bu., and 2,420 tons rye 
offal were produced 

These figures represent the pro 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and 
the balance estimated, The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950 

(The Northwestern Miller's esti- 
mate of November production appears 
on page 3.) 
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WASHINGTON — The _ nation’s 
crop of oats—second in importance 
only to corn as a livestock feed 
could be severely reduced in 1958 if 
present fears of federal-state oat 
breeders and pathologists are rea- 
lized, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported, 

Crown rusts of at least five differ- 
ent races, all rare or previously un- 
known in this country, caused mild to 
severe losses in oats grown in several 
widely separated areas in 1957. Al- 
though these new rust races did only 
minor economie damage this year, 
they are a hazard of great potential 
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Crown Rusts of Five Different Races 
Threaten U.S. Oat Crop in 1958 


importance in 1958 and following 
years, USDA said. 

Windborne spores of crown rust 
a fungus disease—-can spread rapidly 
over wide areas, especially east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The chance 
that this may happen in 1958 is en- 
hanced, according to USDA, by an 
exceptionally heavy 1957 crop of 
volunteer oats in several northern 
states. 

Volunteer oats (plants that grow 
from seed not intentionally planted) 
serve to keep the rust spores viable 
Prevailing northerly winds may have 
carried the spores to fall-sown and 
volunteer oats in the South. In the 
spring, winds from the South could 
carry the spores that survive winte1 
in the South to spring-planted oats 
in the North, 

A wet growing season would add 
to the difficulties of farmers by en- 
couraging development and eventual 
spread of the rusts. But with a dry 
season in 1958 the oat crop would be 
in much less jeopardy 

Most Serious Disease 

For years, crown rust has been the 
most serious disease of oats growr 
in major producing areas of the U.S 
Breeding of new varieties resistant 
to different rust races has been the 
only practical means of preventing 
disastrous losses to growers. Cooper 


ative research by USDA and state 


agricultural experiment stations has 
resulted in development of many 
new commercial varieties of oats re 
sistant to the races of crown rust 
previously known, as well as to other 
oat diseases common in this country 

But oat growers face a new danger 
in 1958. Of some 32 commercial va 
rieties of oats normally grown, none 
is resistant to all of the five new 
crown rust races found in different 
areas last season, Depending on the 
vagaries of wind and weather, these 
races can spread, singly or in com 
bination, from area to area and 
threaten virtually all oat varietie 
now grown commercially 

There is the prospect, however 
that “tolerance’—if not resistance 
to the new rusts may be exhibited 
in some commercial varieties, Oats 
such as Cherokee, Nemaha and Bon 
ham have previously shown some 
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tolerance to older races of crown 
rust. This, as well as additional tol- 
erance in other varieties, may give 
ome protection if the new races of 
rust become widespread. 

Crown rust of oats is actually a 
leaf rust. It gets its name from the 
crown-like form of one of its spore 
stages. It can greatly damage or en- 
tirely destroy a crop of oats, depend- 
ing on the stage of maturity of the 
plants when they are attacked 

The windborne spores lodge on a 
few plants in a field. New spores are 
produced in nine days under favorable 
conditions. These spread to nearby 
plants and continue to reproduce, so 
that in a few weeks an entire field 
becomes infected 

For purposes of identification, 
crown rust races—now totalling more 
than 90-—are numbered beginning 
with Race 201. The five new races at- 
tacking oat crops in 1957 have been 
identified by the USDA-state crown 
rust identification laboratory at 
Ames, Iowa, as numbers 263, 264, 
276, 290 and 293. The first three of 
these races had been found previous- 
ly and identified in America, but be- 
fore 1957 they were rare. Race 293 
was first found in Canada in 1957 
Race 290, believed to be closely re- 
lated to 293, was also discovered this 
year in the US. 

Identification of the different races 
of crown rust is made by their re- 
iction on 10 “differential” varieties 
of oats. The pattern of susceptibility 
or resistance of these 10 varieties 
to a particular crown rust identifies 
its specific race, since this pattern 
is never exactly the same for any 
two races 

Results of the 1957 identification 
tests show that only one differential 
variety is resistant to all five races 
threatening the 1958 crop. This va- 
riety, unfortunately, is a type of oat 
possessing only 14 chromosomes, 
making it a “distant cousin’ of the 
usual breeder and commercial varie- 
ties, which have 42 chromosomes 

Crosses of oat plants of the same 
general family can be made when 
the chromosome count is the same in 
each parent. Plant breeders take ad- 
vantage of this fact when they cross- 
breed plants to develop new varieties 
possessing desired genes—-genes of re- 
sistance to disease, for example 

A difference in the chromosome 
count of oat plants, even though the 
plants are related, makes successful 
crossing extremely difficult, because 
the resulting progeny are usually 
sterile 

Federal-state oat breeders, how- 
ever, are meeting the new rust chal- 
lenge by seeking resistance through 
special methods of cross-breeding 
They are using chemicals as aids in 
this research, and they are also em- 
ploying various forms of seed radia- 
tion in an effort to produce genes for 
rust resistance in commercial oat 
varieties 

Despite these measures, however, 
they see little immediate prospect of 
developing commercial varieties of 
oats resistant to the new crown rusts 
from the breeding materials now 
available 

Oat plants of some 4,500 varieties 
and selections from USDA's world 
collection are now being grown in 
Puerto Rico in the presence of crown 
rust race No. 264, the one to which 
some of our best commercial varie- 
ties are most susceptible. It is hoped 
that the Puerto Rico trials will reveal 
resistance, particularly in adult 
plants, to this race of the fungus. If 
that proves to be the case, breeding 
material would be available for de- 
velopment of new oat varieties that 
might withstand the current crown 
rust threat 


December 24, 1957 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Dec. 
13, 20, 
—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc -» 30% 25% 26 26'/ 
Allis-Chaimers 364 20% 22% 21% 
Am. Bakeries Co. . 372 31% --» 36% 
Am. Cyanamid 484 35% 42% 40% 
A-D-M Co - 39% 28% 29% 28% 
Borden its 63% 51% 60% 60'/2 
Cont. Baking Co - 33% 26% 292 29% 
Pid. $5.50 105 92e 95% 9 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 33% 28 33% 33% 
Dow Chemical «eee 68% 49 55% 52% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 7 9 , 9% 
Gen. Foods Corp 49'2 40 49'2 47% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 69 56 57 58% 
Pid. 5% .. osee 100 . 3% 
Merck & Co ‘ 442 29% 41% 41% 
Pid. $4 secéw Se 105% 121 120% 
Natl. Biscuit Co - 42% 35 4) 41% 
Pid. $7 ‘ 164 142'/2 163 162 
Pfizer, Chas - 652 42% 57% 55% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 44\4 39% 42%, 40% 
Procter & Gamble . 53/2 44% 532 53% 
uaker Oats Co - 39%. 33% 3M 38% 
t. Regis Paper Co 48% 232 272 2b 
Std. Brands, Inc - 42% 37% 41% 42 
Sterling Drug -- 35% 25/2 30% 29% 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 74 65'2 70% 70% 
Un. Biscuit of Am 30'4 252 29% 30 
Victor Ch. Works 332 23% 45% 23% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 2% 2% 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd 126 127 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 78 83 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd : 90% 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 GIA 
uaker Oats, $6 Pid 135 138 
t. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 88% 89 
Un. Biscuit of Am $4.50 Pfd 93 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 75 77 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 87 89 


pes THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Dec 
13, 20, 
1957 1957 


—1957— 

High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp b6'/ 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 245 149'2 230 238 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 


Pid. $8 122 107 117 
Omar, Inc 14% 7 Th 
Wagner Baking 

Co., Pfd 104 5! 56%, 

Stocks not traded 

Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., ‘A’ 2'A 2% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York 27 27'A 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York, $5 Pfd 95 97" 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dec 
3 


 -s 
1957 1957 


—1957— 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 
Pfd. B 55 50 sees OE 
Can. Bakeries kilts 5 4 ‘ons 5 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A 6% 7 7 7 
Pfd 50 35 40 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 28 28 
8 40 34 *45 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5% T'A 7 
Federal Grain ‘ 334 25 26'2 27 
Pid 26% 25 25 25'/ 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 5.50.5.62'/ 
Int. Mig., Pfd 83 73 "67 *67 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd 126 122 123 124 
Maple Leaf Mig 8% 7 8 7% 
Pfd 93 83 ; 83 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 veil 24 
8 awe : 26 22% .. 23 

Ogilvie Flour 3 25 26 °25 
Pid 165 120 125 
Std. Brands 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 7A 16 
United Grain, A 16% 5% 15% 16 
Weston, G.. A 37% #17 22% 22 
a 28 17% 23 22 
Pid. 414% ; 78 86 92 


*Less then board lot 





———=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Haines O. Yesley Dies 


LOUISVILLE—Haines O. Yesley, 
72, who once served as secretary of 
the former Callahan Grain Co., died 
recently at St. Edward’s Hospital in 
New Albany. He had been in ill 
health for several years. 

Mr. Yesley retired from the Louis- 
ville firm in 1936 after having been 
associated with it for some 30 years 
The firm operated a large elevator in 
Louisville, and it was active in flour, 
feed, grain and other prdoucts. It 
went out of business some 20 years 
ugo. 
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International Wheat Council, 1957-58 ‘ireaianaimamaaia ee ania cassendeaeenel : 
tive Transact Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year |957-58 | | 
Through Dec. 6, 1957 | 
Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 
porting ——.§ —Australia— ——Cenada —Totals—— Combined | | 
Ou * Wheat ur Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi * | 
Austr 
Belgiu 8.2 3 i 11.6 3.6 19.8 15.0 34.8 | | 
B ¥ | | 
Braz | 
aR 4 2 5.5 1.8 16.7 18.5 | 
Sut 42.1 64.6 6.8 42.1 71.4 113.5 | | 
Denmark 23.0 3.1 26.1 26.1 | 
D Reput . } 6.0 “ 13.7 14.5 | 
Ecuador 4.2 5.8 10.0 10.0 | 
Egypt | 
Ei Salva 4 1.0 13.4 13.4 | 
serma 321.0 373.4 694.4 694.4 an 
reece 
ter 11.3 ‘ 3.0 2 14.3 5.8 20.1 | 
Hait 4.2 4.2 5.5 4.2 19.7 23.9 | | 
Hondur 1.2 ( 4 4 1.6 1.4 3.0 | 
eland | | | 
dia 203.0 203.0 203.0 | 
oo 52.4 52.4 52.4 | 
rela 9.0 17.7 26.7 26.7 | | 
" 45.7 45.7 45.7 | 
pe 308.1 62.2 206 576.3 576.3 | 
Korea | 
eba | 
beria 5 ad 3 3 | | 
Mexico | 
Netherlands 49.5 7 205.1 1.7 254.6 57.5 312.1 | 
New Zealand 109.4 1.4 109.4 1.4 110.8 | | 
N sragu 5 1.6 6.6 64 | 
Norway 2.6 85.9 107.9 12.6 *120.5 | 
swenthet 92 23 11s 115 | | 
Pe 49 49 10.1 15.0 | 
Philippine 9 12.5 61.8 166.0 166.0 FL UR | 
Portuge 18 2 12 53 14.6 #399 | 
pete ge EE 5 .s if | 
Se 
Switzer 9. 30.5 39.6 39.6 | y | 
s +h Af 
Vat 9.6 9.6 9.6 : EXCELLENT QUALIT | 
Venezue 4.2 48 14 21.0 5.3 69.0 74.3 | 
Yug 
Tota 1,059.6 362.6 180.6 67.3 943.6 118.6 2,223.5 559.6 *2,783.1 | | 
*Less tha 100 | | 
sles je 22,000 metric tons of wheat to Norway from France; 17,500 metric tons of wheat | 
met tons of flour to Portugal from France | 
i Sent ComtEDENtES 0 the recente a A F “A i LI 4 G C 0 
Corn Foundation d to the research pro- | | f I L s «(| 
gram, since it was inaugurated. The | 
Expands Research corn refining industry is composed of | 
firms manufacturing starches, sugars | SHERMAN TEXAS 
f ; rars, ; 
Program for 1958 syrups, oil, feedstuffs and similar | | 
NEW YORK—Scientific tudies of products from corn by the wet-mill- | | 
arb hydrates will be conduct- ing process ———————— anerwaenananananenananant 
ed ir American educat il Reps William T. Brad president of Corn 
! 958 ! i xpands “O- : - 
lu } 19 inder an ¢ f inded pro Products Refining Co will serve as 
im of graduate fellowships award- wesident of ti | tat 
ed by the Corn Industri Research hin . 2 ae we or the 
Foundatic Inc Comung year Frank K. Greenwall, Be Proud of Your Job, 
Trustee f the foundation, repre- — of gr toner Starch Prod- 
ten ucts, inc., was elected vice president 
enting a mpanies which comprist . W A ‘e) 
the cot A, ot industry of the U.S Floyd J. Hosking of the foundation as e re o urs, or 
ited at their annual meeting in New staff continues as executive vice 


York recently to allocate 


funds total- president 








| one :. +4 . 
ing $214,145 for the grants and for 4) ran if y th P 
iministeriu research activities in . . } 
many oe at ls Pfizer Establishes ~ ” 
While tinuing the industry ro ° 
ran f basic and applied re sae College Fellowship e = + s* 9” 
tigation instituted 23 years NEW YORK-—-A $5,000 fellowship, 11 4 | s 
the funds will also e added part of a million dollar grant-in-aid > l ty | 
ph to non-food istrial po- program for education and independ- 
tia f corn. a foundat spokes ent research, has been established by 
i Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in the Uni- 
shteen research projects were re versity of Rochester's department of 
ed at 1 cience center! and a chemistry. 
( ipl riation of $45,00% is pro- The grant is to be used to support 
led f the development of high- graduate training, with no stipulation 
including netic stud- made for a specific r irch project 
ur ys nd evaluatior it four Graduate students continuing their 
Midw ersities. Industry scien- studies under the fellowship for the 
t he that amylos¢ 1 complex academic year 1957-1958 are Gerard 
rbohydrate in starch be the A. Carges of Rochester, N.Y., and F 
I w, non-food products, pro- C. Loveless of Ogdensberg, N.Y 
ed i mes availat in suffi- During 1956, a large amount of 
ent Pfizer's total grants was for fellow 
ue he effort ed in ships and contributions for the sup 
ing i arieties W h possess port of scientific organizations with- 
lose content, extensive out specifying the areas of research 
dament research concerning the to be conducted. Such efforts, accord- 
t tur jualities and chemical jng to Pfizer, “may lend industry's 
properti high-amylose starch will support to the scientific discipline 
be net in the ndustrysS and independent, basic research upon KA SAS ce 
( which future progress depends GIBRAL TAR NS ») BI S| 
Wil I Brady of A York, ; i 
president of the foundation board of es Flour ateltli 
! te it » fellows! ( 
pm Seen noble imer, Elevator Damaged 
both 1 nlarge the nd of sci ENID, OKLA Damage totaling : 
f f tion concerning corn $100,000 occurred at Johnston's Ele- The '@elattelitelslicte Flour Mills Co. 
hydrat ana to encourage the vator, Enid, when an explosion ee 
ientists in the carbohy- wrecked the headhouse. The blast was : : 
i fie presumably caused by accumulated Wichita, @elatter: 
An estimated total of $2 million has dust. No one was injured 
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USDA Says Wheat and Cotton Make Up 
Nearly Half of Price Support Costs 


WASHINGTON 


13 crops are 


Items from only 
in government inventory, 
plus manufactured dairy porducts and 
a small amount of wool soon to be 
sold, the U.S. Department of Agri- to 


butter and manufac 
ucts 
1957.) 


ured dairy prod 
(Based on fiscal years 1956 and 


of total cash 
farm receipts 


, . 5 from 1956 sales 
culture has reported, U.S. farms and of con om Tree 
jo Wheat 30.0 4 
ranches produce some 250 commodi- — Cotton : 18.2 59 
ties including cattle, hogs, sheep, poul- ere oan as : : 
- , aw roducts iv) ' 
try and tremendous quantities of fluid = ail 
milk, USDA said Sub-total 62.2 33.2 
; All other 17.8 66.8 
More than 80% of the price sup- — . 
ports and stabilization costs in the Total 100.0 100.0 
1956-57 period were concentrated in This distribution of price support 
three crops and butter and manufac- and stabilization program costs is the 


tured dairy products, Nearly one-half 
48% of the costs were incurred on 
two crop wheat and cotton. Most 


result of operations in conformance 
with law 


The net realized cost of 


program 

farm products are being sold competi- primarily for the support of farm 
tively on free markets, USDA said. prices and income in fiscal 1956 wa 
The major federal costs of price $1.9 billion and in 1957 was almost 
supports and stabilization programs $3.3 billion, These heavy costs would 


be justified if trey led to a 
of the problems, USDA said. Such i 
not the case. Price supports at the 
levels specified by the old basic law 
continue to generate surpluses which 
must be disposed of at heavy los 
USDA said. The stock build-up result 
ing from the old rigid price law con 
tributed to a major part of this lo 
Most price supports go to the 1.3 
million large scale farms accounting 
for 79% of the farm marketings. For 
this group, the 


are concentrated in three crops and olution 
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ACTURERS calculated portion of 
MICHIGAN. SOFT WHEAT T FLOURS price support and stabilization costs 
Plain and Self-Rising for fiscal year 1957 averaged about 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 $2,000 per farm, 
Since 1856 


For the 2.7 million small seal 








part-time and residential farms, ac 
; : counting for only 9% of farm market 
You can make better bread with ings, the calculated portion of cost 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour of governmental programs for price 


supports and stabilization averaged 
only slightly over $100 per 
These farms received little 
the $3.3 billion of federal 
fiscal 1957, The rural development 
program is helping primarily the low 


WICHITA 
Flour Milla, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


farm 
help from 


costs in 






















" SUPER income farm families—the ones most 

For Results in need of help, USDA said 
Eb USE QUAKER The realized net cost per farm of 
= price support and stabilization pro 
fal BAKERS FLOUR” grams for fiscal year 1957 by crop: 


(based on most recent census data of 
number of farms selling the 
has been about as follows 


crops) 


The Quaker Oats Company 








Cost per farm 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc, Wheat $1,166 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Cotton and cottonseed 877 
Operating: Corn 687 
Chicege Great Weetern Elevator Grain sorghums 365 
Clty Rice 14,667 


Kansas 
Wolewvelils as peaten There are of course wide extremes 








ansas “ - 
Main Offitee: KANSAS CITY, MO, between small 15-acre wheat or 5 to 
Hourd of Trade Bullding 10-acre cotton farms—-and the large 
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1957 Fiscal Year Price Support and Stabilization Calculated Costs 
By Size and Class of Farms 


No. of 
farms 
000 
Scale of farm product sales 
urge scale farms— 
Sales of $5,000 or more 1,290 
Medium scale farms— 
Sales of $2,500 to $4,999 Bil 
Small scale, part-time and 
residential farms— 
Farms with less than $2,500 sales 2,68! 
Total 4,782 
ale acreages per farm of 100 acres 
r more 
For example,—based on 1954 cen- 


u distribution of 
roups 
Wheat: 
625,000 farms (62%) with less than 
25 acres of wheat accounted for 
ess than 14% of the government- 
(fiscal 1957). This aver- 
$200 per farm 
(6%) with 200 acres 
accounted for 36% of 
the government (fiscal 
1957). This $6,- 
000 per 


crops by size 


al costs 
iged about 
9,000 farms 
and over, 
costs 
averaged almost 
farm 
Cotton: 


124,000 farms (49%) with less than 
10 acres of cotton accounted for 


December 24, 1957 
% of Calculated portion 
% of U.S. farm of 1957 price support 
farms marketings and stabilization costs 
Tota! Amount 
000,000) per farm 
27 79 $2,571 $1,993 
17 12 391 482 
56 q 293 109 
100 100 $3,255 
less than 11% of the government- 


(fiscal 1957). This 
aged nearly $200 per farm. 
32,000 farms (4%) with 100 acres 
or more of cotton accounted for 


al costs aver- 


31% of the governmental costs 
(fiscal 1957). This averaged 
about $7,400 per farm 

Rice: 


7,468 farms (64%) of the 11,567 
rice farms had 100 acres or more 
of rice and accounted for about 
92% of the governmental 
(fiscal 1957). This averaged about 
$21,800 per farm. 

The commodity figures have special 
meaning when it is realized there are 
nearly 1.9 million farms with total 
sales per year of $1,200 or less, USDA 
said. 


costs 





USDA Reports Sales Policy for 1957 Soybeans 
Will Be Virtually the Same as a Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—The I 
ment of Agriculture 
that its sales 
oybeans taken 
May 31, 1958, 
upport loans 
ments will be 
it was a year ago 

This means that 
beans will be offered for sale June 1, 
1958, for domestic crush or export at 
the higher of (1) the domestic mar- 
ket price or (2) the basic loan level 
at point of production plus 1.5¢ bu. 
carrying charge per month or part 
of a month beginning June 1. Also 
added will be a “quality adjustment 
factor.” 

USDA also announced that the 
ime selling policy will apply to any 
1956-crop soybeans remaining in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. inventory 
ifter May 31, 1958. 

The soybeans will be sold in store 
with all storage and handling charges 
paid to the date of purchase. Loading 
out charges would accrue to the pur- 
chaser. 

The quality adjustment factor will 
be based on the average of premiums 
and discounts which reflect the dif- 
ference between grade No. 2 soy- 
beans on which the basic price sup- 
port rate is established and higher 
quality soybeans which are the basis 
of commercial trading. The use of the 
fixed “quality adjustment factor” 
will reduce the work and time in- 
volved in establishing minimum sales 
prices. This factor will be announced 
prior to May 31. 

The minimum sales price for soy- 
beans moved by CCC from points of 
production to subterminal or terminal 
storage locations will be the higher 
of (1) the market, or (2) the average 
basic loan rate in store at points of 
production plus the announced factor 
and carrying charges, and also plus 
average freight, tax cost and Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement in-eleva- 
tion charges at subterminal or ter- 
minal storage point. 

This program will hold good until 
Oct. 1, 1958, when the soybean situa- 
will be re-examined and would 
be subject to change as conditions 
might indicate 

In setting the sales policy, the 
USDA gives the market a solid foun- 
dation on which t6 base actions for 


Depart- 
announced 
policy for 1957-crop 
over following the 
maturity date for price 
and purchase agree- 
virtually the 


has 


Same as 


CCC-owned soy- 


tion 


some months ahead, but the USDA 
fails to note what may happen start- 
ing with the new crop year. With 
legislative uncertainties ahead, it is 
impossible for USDA to foresee the 
price support possibilities at the 
start of the 1958 bean-crop year. 

Some observers believe that if Mr. 
Benson remains as Secretary of 
Agriculture and obtains broader 
authority over price supports for the 
basic commodities, it is probable that 
he would lower the present price 
support level for the small feed 
grains and for the oilseed crops. 

On the basis of foreseeable demand 
for soybeans in the domestic market 
and for export, there is reason to be- 
lieve the Commodity Credit Corp. at 
the end of the soybean crop year 
will own a record size carryover of 
old-crop beans. 

Trade sources 
carryover of as 


have estimated a 
much as 50 million 
bushels. This estimate was based on 
the Nov. 1 crop report which forecast 
a bean crop in excess of 500 million 
bushels. Since then, poor harvesting 
conditions and a lower cotton crop 
estimate have caused revision of the 
soybean carryout to somewhat lower 
levels. Nevertheless, the bean crop 
appears to be substantially in excess 
of demand on the basis of present 
conditions. 

If Congress were to grant discre- 
tionary price support authority to the 
secretary, he would undoubtedly 
make adjustments on all commodi- 
ties, the basic and non-basic storable 
commodities. If that adjustment in- 
cluded a reduction in oilseed price 
supports for the new crop year start- 
ing Oct. 1, 1958, it is possible that 
the sales price for CCC old-crop 
beans would be lower than the price 
formula announced by the USDA 
this week 


GREA S&S THE STAFF ’ re 


ELEVATOR TO EXPAND 
CHENEY, KANSAS 
been proposed to add 
to the 
Vator 


Plans have 
400,000 bu. of 
Cheney Cooperative 
Assn.’s facilities here 
concrete tanks are to 
Present capacity of 
bins is 450,000 bu 


bin space 
Ele 
Fighteen new 
be constructed 
the cooperative’s 
Cost of the 
38.1¢ a 


addition is estimated at 
space. 


bushel of bin 
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Secretary 
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result is that 
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the “hate- 
itude of the farmers may 
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been in 
He 


the farm 
each seg- 
r, despite 

1 a com- 
return to 


trategy 
nnounced 
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8, will be 


ninimum 
law 
pservers 
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irm™ 


er his dis- 


be the re- 
els for 
modities 


nd oilseed 


iawW Con- 
unless it 
contains 

farm 


farmers 
competi- 
tion sor- 
in the 
in the 
turn, 
to those 
to- 
rom local 
tute crop 


ching 


quarters 
ibly re- 
pports for 


of oats, 


THE 


rye, barley, grain sorghums and the 
oilseeds since such a reduction would 
create a disparity between them and 
corn which, under the present law, 
cannot be supported at less than 75% 
of parity 

U.S. Department of 
perts, however 
price support 


Agriculture ex- 

that an area of 
reduction is available 
no matter what may do 
about the present spread of price 
support authority for the basic crops 
between 75-90% of parity 

The feared disparity between corn 
and other feed grain crops would not 
occur, it is reported, since corn is still 
within the transitional parity sched- 
ule of farm legislation and will drop 
again next year. The other small 
grain crops and oilseeds have al- 
ready completed their transition from 
old parity. Briefly, the dollars and 
cents level of support for the next 
crop of corn will fall to such an ex- 
tent as to permit a reduction in the 
price support percentage for the small 
grains and oilseeds which would pre- 
vent any price support distortion be- 
tween those crops and corn. 

The dairy price support decision 
has aroused much vocal opposition 
from the rigid high price supporters 
and also from such moderates as the 


say 


Congress 


strong GOP Senate leader, Sen. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont. Sen 
Aiken calls the decision a mistake 
since he feels that Mr. Benson is 


charging off too much of the dairy 
price support bill as a total loss 
While his full comments are not 


available, it is believed at USDA that 
what Sen. Aiken, in effect, is saying 
is that much of the loss sustained by 
CCC for dairy product price support 


should be debited against other pro- 
grams such as foreign aid and the 
school lunch program rather than as 
a direct debit against the farm pro- 
gram bill 

Other observers comment that the 
loud complaints coming against the 
dairy price support decision from 


Wisconsin are complaints which have 
their basis in opposition to milk mar- 
keting orders which fix prices for lo- 
cal or nearby fluid milk supply 
sources or local sanitary restrictions, 
which set up walls against the import 
of milk from such supply sources as 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to the big 
urban centers. The eager-beaver new 
senators from the opposition in these 
states appear to be digging up some 
old material to gain transient popular 
favor which cannot hope to deceive 
their constituents who have been on 
the ground for many years and who 
may not be taken even by such pal- 
pable frauds on their intelligence 


International Problems 
While this farm 


be a 


issue is 
major side-show in most 
important renewal of sessions of the 
national legislature it will be a side- 
show shadowed by the urgent prob- 
lem of international concepts 

More and more as evidence unfolds 
it seems probable that the next bud- 
get will be out of balance as the ad- 
ministration steps up its planned dis- 


certain to 
this 


bursements for military defense and 
economic aid. 

It is now forecast that the com- 
bined military-economic aid request 


in the budget will involve a sum close 
to the magnitude of $4 billion 


What the direct military defense 
budget may be is one of conjecture 
but it is certain to be larger than 


that of the present year 
casts into limbo any 


all of which 
thought of a tax 


cut for corporations—-and any con- 
cessions which can be made to the 
lower bracket income tax payer will 


be merely token, if that 
Mr. Benson clearly indicated cab- 
inet thinking recently at a press con- 
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ference when he replied in answer t 
a question that he believed that 
all government agencies would be ex 
pected to submit lowered budget re« 
quest this coming year so that these 
reductions would help balance or re 
duce the demands on the 
military and economic requirements 
are ste pped up At that time Mr ten- 
son stated that the largest cuts in the 


nation as 


USDA budget could be made in the 
area of the price support programs 
through lowered levels of price sup- 


port or, for next year, through a 


change in the soil bank program with 


the elimination of the acreage re 
serve program and a shift over to 
emphasis on the conservation § re 


serve aspects 

Already he has taken steps in that 
direction and is certain to ask prompt 
congressional concurrence for his 
plan for farmers in certain areas to 
submit bids to USDA to take 
whole farm properties from produc 
tion on long term contracts 

Members of the CCC advisory 
mittee say, that not tuo 
much can be immediately expected 
from this proposal and that the of 
fering of bids by farmers to 
their land from production must be 
construed now 
tion gathering 
USDA in further 
nique 


out 


Com 
however 


remove 


an informa 


operation to 
this 


as merely 
guide 
uses of tech 
The last controversial aspect of the 
down deal which M1 
submit to Congress will be a re 


show 
will 


> 
sCnson 


BENSON, 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





SUPERLATIVE 





Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 


and uniformity 


MILLING COMPANY 


Since 1879 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
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$6.78, bakers’ short patent $5.66, bak- 


week ending Dec. 23, and sales did not 


ers’ intermediate $5.56, first clears bulk to a very large amount. Sales 
result of controlled milling, in which the $4.90, second clears $4.70 ranged from 25 to 30% of five-day 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than Hutchinson: Christmas quiet in- milling capacity. 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- aes Ee eee eeenees Se See Declines in wheat prices that had 


ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours, 





Flour mills 6} America, ue. 














on and nearby area a week early and 
ttle business was reported. A few 
scattered lots and p.d.s. made up the 
bulk of sales, though prices declined 


mills to make 
sions in flour appeared to be the chief 
factor for the brief flurry. Most buy- 
ers’ ideas of values are below that of 


allowed some conces- 


)@10¢ on both brands. Shipping di- 
f PI the mills. Most sales on other types 
rections were stronger than antici- . ff 
‘ consisted of small lots for spot or im- 
pated and operafions were a full five : 
mediate shipment. With the holiday 
days. Outlook for this week, regard- : : 
‘ approaching, few of the mills antici- 
less of the holiday, is for firm opera- ted aot it Reade oui ath 
. ALEC a sp , n “ade ntl a er 
tions. Family flour trade was quiet I E 


There was some minor export activity 


the turn of the year. 


but nothing substantial developed Soft wheat sales were slow, with 
Quotations Dec. 20, basis Kansas most sales of the cracker-cookie types 
City: Hard winter family short pa- and some intermediate grades of cake 


tent, in cottons, enriched $6.30@6.40, 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.50@ 
5.55, standard patent $5.40@5.45 


flour. Most sales were 3,000 sacks or 


less. 


Quotations Dec. 20: Spring top pa- 


Ft. Worth: There was very little tent $64 6 32, standard $5 90 @6.28, 
new business. as buyers seemed con- first clear $5.45@5.59; hard winter 
tent to draw on previous bookings and short $5.60@5.91, 95% patent $5.50@ 
mills were busy filling these contracts. °-81, first clear $5.54; family $7.65; 
Sales amounted to 10% to 15% of Soft winter high ratio $7.34@7.43, 
capacity, while running time averaged S0ft winter short $6.58, standard 
five days. Family flour was un- 6.64, clear $4.87; cookie and cracker 
changed, bakers declined 10¢ and first flour, papers, $5.57. 
clears were 5¢ higher. Quotations St. Louis: Flour sales have been 
Dec. 20, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high very light, with buyers willing to 
patent family flour $7@7.20; standard stand aside and watch the declining 
bakers, unenriched, $676.10; first wheat futures market. To some the 
clears, unenriched, $5.0505.15, de- premium basis looks weak, and they 


livered Texas common point 


are waiting for even lower prices. 





Oklahoma City: Trading was sea- Mill running time has been very 
onally dull, with price table and good. Production for the week was 
KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE unchanged on family flour but 5¢ off higher than for any time in the past 
toe on bakery. Quotations Dec. 20, de- six weeks. The government orders are 
livered Oklahoma point carlots: about gone, and without this prop the 
— Family short patent $7.10@7.30 mills will scramble even harder for 
stand: $6.10@6.30; bake n- lomestic shipping directions. The 
111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE ee ige Ma ct cong Mig an gp Alert sae | 

ched sh patent $6.02@6.12, 95% backlog of directions now in mill 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL tandard $5.92@6.02, straight grade hands will enable them to run four 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: | $5.8705.97. Truck lots higher on all _ to five days this Christmas week. 
grades Quotations Dec. 20 in 100-lb. cotton 
a HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten sacks: Family top patent $6.30, top 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent Central West hard $7.40, ordinary $5.90; bakers 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Chicago: Although some mills re- flour in 100-Ib. papers: Cake $7.35, 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent ported a brief spurt of Southwest pastry $5.40, soft straight $5.85, clears 
STRONG BAKERS—First _e Clear flour sales at the end - the p te $5 ty peony $5.90, — 
not all mills participated in the buy- ard $5.70, clears $5.05; spring short 

ge lly ear Hheagny ed ing in the aa et during the $6.60, standard $6.50, clears $6.35 

















Week-end flour quotations, in sacks 
Jelivery 


of 100 Ib. All quotations 


on basis of carload lots, prompt 














Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family @ $6.35@7.45 $ @ $...@ $7 ne? 80 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.32 @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten @ 6.25@6.35 @ @ 6.80@7.00 
Spring short @ 6.05@6.| @ @6.60 6.460@6.80 
Spring standard 5.90@6.28 5.95@6.05 @ @6.50 6.50@6.75 
Spring straight @ @ @ @ @6.70 
Spring first clear 45@5.59 5.27@5.47 @ @6.35 i 13 
Hard winter family @7.65 @ 6.55@7.30 5.90@7.40 
Hard winter short 5§.60@5.9! @ ery + 65 » 6.19@6.67 
ah ‘ Th ‘ . Hard winter standard 5.50@5.8! @ 5.50@5.55 @5.70 6.04@6.57 
lo insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption on Soe on @5 54 ® 1 60@4.75 @5.05 534 
a. Soft winter short patent @6.58 @ @ @ ay + 22 
lo improve bakeshop performance Soft winter standard @6.64 @ @ @ 7.30@7.52 
Soft winter straight @ @ @5.85 6.14@6.42 
Soft winter first clear @4.87 @ @ @5.55 5.36@5.37 
Rye flour, white 5.30@5.39 5.10@5.12 @ @5.54 5.99@6.04 
Rye flour, dark 4.55@4.64 4.35@4.43 @ @4 79 5.24@5.29 
Semolina blend, bulk @5.85 @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori 
Spring family $ @7.80 $ @ $ $) 82 $6.50@7.70 @ 
Spring high gluten 7.07@7.17 7.10@7.20 7.13@7.23 6.84@7.04 6.95@7.15 
Spring short 6.87@6.97 685@6.95 6.93@7.03 6.76@6.84 6.70@6.90 
Spring standard 6.77@6.87 6.75@6.85 6.83@6.93 6.66@6.74 6.50@6.70 
Spring first clear 6.15@6.35 6.465@6.7 6.12@6.37 6.18@6.46 5.95@6.30 
Hard winter short 654@6.64 6.40@6.50 656@6.66 6.37@6.52 6.05@6.20 
Hard winter standard 6.39@6.49 6.30@640 641@6.5! 6.22@6.37 5.85@6.05 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ 2 5.05 5 30 
’ Soft winter short patent 5@6.! 
You can’t buy a better flour e Or get a better value Soft winter straight 85@6.30 @ 5.87@6 32 @ 5.35@5.65 
P Soft winter first clear @ @ @ 4.70@5.15 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands Rye flour, white 5.70@5.90 5.95@6.05 @ 5.74@5.84 @ 
Rye flour, dark @ @ 4 ad +4 08 ¢ 
Semolina blend, bulk 6.67@6.77 G C @6.46 
. It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent $ @ Spring top patent + a Y 8 $s 70 : 10 
sestem @ Bakers* 5.00 59 70 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Bluest @ Bakers? 300 e 
*100-lb. papers. #100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William | 
oer ee ee = ——— and British Columbla boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 
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East 


Boston: The loca! flour market 
drifted lower last week with very 
little obvious trading interest. Most 
grades of springs finished 3¢ net low- 
er, recovering about half of the ex- 
treme decline during the week. First 
clears held unchanged. Hard wheat 
flour experienced more severe pres- 
sure and slumped about 7¢. All grades 
of soft wheat flour were unchanged. 

Dealers reported the continued lull 
in trading activity was not without 
precedent at this time of the year. 
Most flour users were content to work 
out their respective inventories and 
not make any commitments until 
after the new year. Some mills were 
inviting more business by suggesting 
the possibility of price concessions, 
but the general trade reaction was in- 
different. The substantial increase in 
winter wheat production has also 
strengthened the position of the cau- 
tious trader. 

Quotations Dec. 21: Spring short 
patents $6.93@7.03, standard $6.83@ 
6.93, high gluten $7.13@7.23, first 
clears $6.12@6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6.56@6.66, standard $6.41@ 
6.51; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.81@ 
7.45: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.32, soft wheat high ratio 
$7.12@8.07; family $7.82 

Buffalo: Consumers were in a holi- 
day mood last week and not interest- 
ed in the market. Sales of all types 
of flour were dull and one trade 
source said that no one would talk 
business. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
off 6¢ and Kansas was down 5¢. Clear 
flours held unchanged and were still 
fairly tight. Both cake and pastry 
held unchanged. 

Local bakeries evidently are con- 
tent with their pre-holiday sales vol- 
ume because so far there have not 
been any complaints. 

Export activity increased rather 
substantially over the preceding week. 
Pakistan continues active in the mar- 
ket, and Norway reportedly bought 
350,000 bu. hard wheat and asked for 
offers on .70 ash hard wheat flour. 
Greece has been authorized to buy 
80,000 tons wheat. Ceylon bought 
more than 20,000 tons .52 ash flour 
Mills have received orders for 19,800 
metric tons of .80 ash flour through 
the United Nations for Beirut. Peru 
sought inquiries on a cargo of Gulf 
hard wheat and small amounts of 
flour were sold to the Americas. 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low a week ago and substantially be- 
low a year ago. Three mills put in a 
full 7-day week; one mill worked 6% 
days, and the remaining two mills 
each 5 days 

Quotations Dec. 20: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $680@7, 
short $6.60@6.80, standard $6504 
6.75, straight $6.70, first clear $5.87@ 
6.13; hard winter short $6.1976.67, 
standard $6.04 @6.57, first clear $5.74; 
soft winter short patent $7.88@8.22, 
standard $7.30@7.52, straight $6.14@ 
6.42, first clear $5.36@5.37 

New York: Occasional fill-in pur- 
chases of spring patent and high glu- 
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ten flours, attracted by fair price re- 
ductions, were the only features in 
another relatively slow week in the 
local flour market 

Fair balances are reported held by 
the majority of the trade, tending to 
limit inquiry. Trade opinion indicates 
continued caution will limit interest 
to short term commitments barring 
strong price reductions. Prices held 
to a narrow range throughout the 
week. 

Quotations Dec. 20: Spring short 
$6.87 @6.97, standard $6.77 @6.87, high 
gluten $7.07@7.17, clears $6.15@6.35; 
hard winter short $6.54@6.64, stand- 
ard $6.39@6.49; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.82@7.43; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.85@6.30, high ratio $7.10 
@8.05; family $7.80. 

Philadelphia: Mounting evidence 
that the wheat crop will be larger 
than most early expectations gave the 
local flour market a rather soggy un- 
dertone last week. However, brokers 
and jobbers reported that there was 
no material increase in bookings and 
they look for none unless quotations 
undergo a sharper downward revision 
than has been the case. Actually, they 
said, costs have stood ground well in 
the face of several recent develop- 
ments. 

One of the things contributing to 
the absence of spur-of-the-moment 
buying was the fact that supplies as 
a whole are in good shape, and the 
usual disinclination at this time of 
year to build up stocks because of 
the forthcoming inventory -taking 
period. As a result, the unchanged to 
10¢ sack lower prices—-the latter a 
uniform amount in springs—received 
no more than passing notice. Mean- 
while, there were various estimates 
on the volume of Christmas business, 
but no concrete evidence at hand 
Quotations Dec. 20, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $685@6.95, 
standard $6.75@6.85, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30796.40; soft win- 
ter nearby $5.50@5.60 

Pittsburgh: The usual December 
lull in sales, inquiry and offerings was 
evident the last week. With few ex- 
ceptions, local offices of flour mills, 
brokers and flour salesmen stated 
they had no sales, inquiry for quota- 
tions or buying offers and expected 
none until after the first of the year 
Some patents were priced a trifle 
lower. It is still stated by a majority 
of the trade that drastic reductions 
in flour prices are the only factor 
that will produce sizable buying at 
the turn of the year. Some local of- 
fices of large flour mills state they 
still have many bakers and jobbers 
booked into March with hard Kan- 
sas and soft wheat patents. Another 
factor is that both retail and whole- 
sale bakers have experienced a trifle 
less demand in both bread and sweet 
baked goods so flour stocks should 
last a little longer than expected. 
Family patents are included in the 
slow sales of the last week. Directions 
are rated slow to fairly good in all 
patents 


Quotations Dec. 20: Hard Kansas 
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Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


Chicago 
Bran $36.00@36.50 $31.50 
Standard midds 36.50@37.00 31.50 
Flour midds 37.50@38.00 
Red dog 40.00 35.00 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Brar $28.00@29.75 $34.25 
Shorts 28.75@29.50 34.00 
Mill run @ 
Bran 
Toronto $45. 00@46.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@35.00 


Minneapolis 


Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 


33.50 


32.50 $39.50@40.00 $ @48 50 $ @47.50 
32.50 40.00@40.50 48.50 @47.50 
35.50 4050@42.50 @49 50 

Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 


34.75 $37.00@38.00 $3700@4075 $ @ 


34.50 37.00@3600 39 — 25 @ 
@ @ 36.00 
Shorts Middlings 
$46.00@47.00 $54 00@55 00 


35.00@38 00 40.00@42.00 


standard patent $6.22@6.37, medium 
$6.27@6.42, short $6.37@6.52; spring 
standard $6.66@6.74, medium $6.71@ 
6.79, short $6.76 @ 6.84, first clear $6.18 
@6.46, high gluten $6.84@7.04; ad 
vertised family patents $7.70, unad 
vertised $6.5007.34; pastry and cake 
flours $5.95@7.77 


South 


New Orleans: Continued dullness 
prevailed in the flour trade the past 
week, with only small sales to buyers 
who generally purchase for immediate 
and nearby requirements. Inquiries 





N. V. Muatschapps 
“MEEL UNIE" 


(Flour and Starch 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 








Heerengracht 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANT 
59 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. 1. PF. business much preferred 


Cable Adare “Glenecatri (laseow 


29 





Cable Address Domrracn London 


MARDORF, PE AC H & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








/PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
*6, CORN ENCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SERTHING LANE, LONDON B.C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
Orr iC ALSO) AT 
LIVEN nad BRIATOL 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since I441 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 




















McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Hulldinga 
Fenchurch Street 





LONDON, KE. ©, 3 


Cable Address; "Famed," London 








he , . “AY . , 
7 : 4 ss + . . 
FELIX COHEN, N. \ 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 

Mauriteweg (Postbox 106) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
leference lie Pwent he Hanh N V 
Kotterdam 


Telex 179 Cable Addre Pelixher 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Cable Address Torri’, London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) LTD 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A iC Sith Ed., aleo Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUK, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ane a, 
LIVERPOOL TH 
DUBLIN KELFAST 














Established 1854 


BU LSING & HESLENFELD 
UR IMPORTERS 
Also en ling Makers’ Bundries 
Bollcit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and KMxportera 
Cable Address: “Healenfeld,” Ameterdam 


AMSTERDAM (0) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR onus 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 'Dirioma,"’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


PLOUR IMPORTERS 





165 Wallace t GLASGOW, C.5 

Keplas hulldings, DUNDEE 

1 t ichola ' ANRHHRDEEN 

6/28 ul (, KIRKCALDY 
Cable Phedhly feu we 














47-48 lbamrak 


STOLP & CO., L TD. 
FLOUR IMPORTER le Addres Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fours 


l’ro-forma contract stating ter and mm” jor n full 


HOLLAND 








Cai'e Address 


Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amaterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd 


BINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, 


WORKING ALI 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maa 





MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N, V. 
AMSTEKDAM—4 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


, OVER EUROPE 


V ble Address: “Matiuch” 
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were limited and price ideas of the 
trade precluded any bookings for 
other than spot. The decline in futures 
did nothing to encourage business and 


bakers and jobbers appear content to 
work on «4 hand-to-mouth basis while 
awaiting an easing of flour costs. 

Sprin and hard winters were 
most affected by the market condi- 
tion oft wheat flours enjoyed most 
interest and a few small bookings 
were reported since many sweet 
yoods bakers were running down on 
contract However, the volume of 
husine was light. 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good, with the usual seasonal in- 
crease und stocks on hard fairly 
hea 

Iexport flour business was light to 


the Americas and U.K. Europe show- 
ed more interest. Norway concluded 
a fair amount of hard wheat pur- 


chase ind inquired for additional 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Broker 





Giceert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROAOWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


Pr. O, Hox 646 
740 Magnolia At, : 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. & A, 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
st. Joseph Board of Trade 

OO! Board of Trade Bldg, 

Kansas City, Mo, 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
voreion FLOUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 920-120 Bdwy,, NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Proadway New York 4, New York 
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amounts. The anticipated business 
with Ceylon went to French mills. 
The Netherlands are still offering at 
lower prices than acceptable by the 
mills. 

New Orleans quotations 
in carlots, packed in i00 lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short pa- 
tent $6.0576.20, standard $5.85 76.05, 
first clear $5.05@5.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.70@6.90, 
standard $6.50@6.70, first clear $5.95 
@6.30, high gluten $6.95@7.15; soft 
wheat short patent $5.75@6.10, 
straight $5.35@5.65, first clear $4.70 
@5.15, high ratio cake $6.25@6.65; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.357 7.65, pastry 
$6.55 76.85. 


Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Some Pacific Northwest 
mills have reported a gradual drop in 
grind the past week, with further re 
ductions expected in January. There 
has been U.S. Army Quartermaste! 
flour business enjoyed by the North 
west mills, but this is expected to 
slacken by the middle of January 
Also, export business is off due to a 
lack of sales to the Philippines 
Portiand: Bookings in the domestic 
field were nearly at a standstill last 
week, not unusual for this time of 
the year. Mills, too, are catching up 
on their old bookings, with 


Dec. 20, 


ome of 


the domestic mills down to four days 
a week this month. Export mills are 
doing a little better, with most of 


them on a five and six-day week. But 
new bookings are generally lacking, 
both in export and domestic. Flour 
quotations unchanged Dee. 20: High 
gluten $7.32, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem 


bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82 
pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13 
crushed wheat $6.36 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A’ government 
purchasing agency has requested quo 
tations on 535 long tons of flour for 
shipment to Antwerp. Closing date is 
Dec, 30. There has been the season- 
al slowing down in the domestic 
market, and it will likely be fairly 
quiet until after the new year. Quo 
tations Dec. 20: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100 
cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used, Bakers $4.70@5 in 100's 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used 


cars, 


Demand for winter wheat flour 
continues to be slow, Quotations Dec 
20: $4, 100 Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s 
Halifax, 

Offerings of winter wheat are ex- 
tremely light, which has resulted in 


higher values. Quotations Dec. 20 
$1.49@1.50 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 
Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 


climbed to 534,000 sacks for the week 
ended Dec. 19. This was 177,000 more 
than the previous week, and for the 
crop year is second only to the last 
week of November, when 680,000 
sacks cleared for export, Most of the 
flour was for movement out of Cana- 
dian Pacific coast ports. IWA flow 
exports for the week totaled 174,300 
sacks 


Domestic trade was seasonal 
and the supply situation average 
Mills continue on a short week and 


prices remain unchanged. Quotations 
Dec. 21: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5.70@6.10; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.45@5.85; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70. All 
prices cash carlots. 
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Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices weakened last 
week, apparently in sympathy with 
other grains and the bearish govern- 
ment crop report. The break placed 
rye flour 10¢ below the previous 
Traders doubted if the shake- 
out would spur any buying before 
early in 1958, but were optimistic that 
in upturn, when it comes, will create 
Quotations Dec. 20: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.10@5.18, medium $4.90 
4.98, dark $4.35@4.43 

Chicago: Rye flour 
‘ain back in the doldrums 
the week ending Dec 
tral states, as most 
plenished their 


week 


interest 


sales were 
during 
23 in the cen- 
bakers had re- 
supplies during the 
previous period, Quotations Dec. 20: 
White patent $5.30@5.39, medium 
$5.10@5.19, dark $4.55@4.64 


St. Louis: Rye flour prices declined 


5¢ for the week. Sales were slow. 
Quotations Dec. 20: White $5.54, 


medium $5.30, 
nickel $5.04 
Buffalo: 


dark $4.79, pumper- 


Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Dec. 20: White $5.99@06.04, 
nedium $5.79@5.84, dark $5.24@5.29 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued about on dead center last 
with very little dark flour 
changing hands and no price induce- 
ment to encourage a broader call. The 
Dec. 20 quotation on rye white of 
$9.95@6.05 was unchanged from the 
previous week 


veek 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are 
practically at a standstill. Inquiries 
for quotations and offerings to buy 
ire in the same classification. Direc- 
tions continue fairly good. Quotations 
Dec. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.74@5.84, medium $5.64 
5.74, dark $4.99@5.08, blended $6.18 
6.28, rye meal $5.24@5.34 

Portland: Quotations Dec 20: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 


trade was seasonally steady, with 
tocks moderate and prices un- 
changed, Quotations Dec, 21 tolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65, oat- 


meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces 


cash carlots 


All prices 


Toronto-Montreal: The rolled oats 
ind oatmeal markets are steady, 
with prices firm. Quotations Dec. 20 








Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.0.b 
Toronto-Montreal 
MILLFEED 
(Continued from page 
burlaps: Both bran and gray shorts 
S37@38, delivered Texas common 
points; $1 lower on bran and $2.50 


lower on shorts, compared with previ- 
ous week 


Oklahoma City: Sales activity in 
both bran and shorts kept prices un- 
iable. Prices closed 50¢ lower on 
bran and $1.25 lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations Dec. 20, straight cars: Bran 


$32@33, millrun $32@33 
$31.75@ 32.75. Mixed or 
iigher on all classes 

Chicago: Feed manufacturers ap- 
parently had lost interest in millfeeds 
in the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 23 as prices fell some- 
what and demand was slow during 
the period. Quotations Dec. 20: Bran 
$36 @36.50, standard midds. $36.50G 
37, flour midds. $37.50@38, red 
$40 


shorts 


pool cars 


dog 


St. Louis: Supply and demand have 


been well balanced the past week 


December 24, 1957 


Flour mill production has held up 
well and the millfeed available is 
slightly higher than for any week in 
the past month 

Formula feed requirements have 
been heavier during this period, more 


so in the central states than in the 
nearby area. For some time feed man- 
ufacturers have held their unfilled 


purchases and inventories of millfeed 
to a very low point, depending upon 
finding ample loaded cars to fill in 
for any increase in their require- 
ments. The point has been reached 
now where a long holiday shut-down 
by the flour mills, without an equal 
reduction in run by the formula feed 
manufacturers, could millfeed 
to become tight, at least for immedi- 
ate and prompt shipment 

Quotations Dec. 20: Sacked bran 
$34.25 @ 34.75, shorts $344 34.50; bulk 
bran $30.50@31, shorts $31.50@32, 
midds. $31@31.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds displayed a firm- 
er tone in the local market last week, 
although price changes were not too 
impressive. Bran worked 50¢ to $1 
higher, while midds. were unchanged 
to 50¢ net higher for the week. Trad- 
ing interest was extremely casual and 
only a few small lots were moved. 
The supplies were generally described 
as adequate, but regarded as insuffi- 
cient if any marked increase in buy- 
ing activity occurs. Quotations Dec 
21: Domestic bran $47.50, Canadian 
$47.50@48; domestic midds. $47.50, 
Canadian $48 

Buffalo: Sales were very quiet in 
a pre-holiday lull last week. There 
was not too much demand for midds. 
and red dog, but strength in bran 
carried both of them along. Shipping 
positions were mostly comfortable, 
but buyers did not chase supplies 
beyond spot. Running time ranged 
from 5 to 7 days. Bran ended 50¢ 
higher. Midds. and red dog advanced 
$1. Quotations Dec. 20: Bran $39.50 
@40, standard midds. $40@40.50, red 
dog $40.50@42.50. The bulk differ- 
ential on Hoth bran and midds. was 
$4.50. 


Cause 


Philadelphia: A stronger undertone 
developed on the local market in the 
wake of a decline in wheat. This did 
nothing to improve the call so that 
dealings remained on the quiet side 
The Dec. 20 list of quotations showed 
bran up $2.50 from the previous week, 
to $48.50, while standard midds 
moved up $1.50, to $48.50, and red 
dog held unchanged at $49.50 

Pittsburgh: Mixers’ inventories are¢ 
being kept low and no forward buying 
to any extent is taking place. Retail 
buyers are continuing to be cautious 
a'though some firmer price tone was 
shown last week. Supplies are plenti- 
ful in all lines and available for quick 
shipments. Quotations Dec. 20, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $43.50@45 
standard midds. $43.50@44, flour 
midds. $48.50@49, red dog $50.50@51 

New Orleans: Millfeed business was 
very slow, with prices around the low 
of the particularly on bran 
Demand for sacked feedstuffs was ex- 
tremely light and mixers and jobbers 
complained of disappointing demand 
on formula feeds. Prices returned al- 
most to the low of mid-October, but 
failed to much interest, and 
mild weather contributed to the lack 
of business. Quotations: Bran $394 
10.75, shorts $39.754 41.25 


ason, 


arouse 


Seattle: Recent export bookings to 
Japan, along with improvement in 
the domestic demand, has firmed 
the local market up about $1 ton 
Millt a range of $35 
to $36 ton for December shipment, 
with January and February offerings 
at $1 premium. Quotations Dec. 20 


ed Cc osed out in 


Millrun $36, standard midds, $41 
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Portland: Millfeed was firmer, with 
improved demand due to _ cooler 


weather. Quotations Dec. 20: Millrun 
$35, midds. $40@41. 

Ogden: Millfeed price were un- 
changed, with supply nd demand 
bout equal. Mills are working to 


capacity five days a week, taking off 
Christmas holiday. Trade to the west 
coast fairly good, but nothing out- 
tandir ind the market is about 
holding its own. Mills are booked in- 
to the new year. Quotations Dec. 20 
unchanged): Red bran and millrun, 
44, midds. $39. To Denver: Red bran 
ind millrun $41, midds. $46. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $41.50, 
midds $46.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
ind Lo Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 


millfeed continues to be good, and 


prices have firmed. Quotations Dec. 
20: Bran $45@46, shorts $46@47, 
midds. $54@55, net cash terms, bags 


included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The movement of mill- 
feeds out of western mills continues 
low, largely reflecting the holiday 
as there was a better inquiry 
from eastern Canada and prices were 


eason 


very firm. Quotations Dec. 21: Bran 
f.o.b. mills $33@35 in the three prai- 
rie provinces, shorts $35@38, midds. 


$40@42. All prices cash carlots. Small 
ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


lots 





BENSON 


I 





quest for a further extension of the 
use of CCC funds for the mainte 
nance of exports through the use of 
Public Law 480. 

Thus, when it comes time to re- 


plenish CCC funds, the individual tax 
payer will be asked to submit his pit- 
tance to restore the CCC bank bal- 
PL 480 is the unobserved pick- 
pocket who attains an Robin 
Hood-like aspect who takes from the 
affiuent Thus 
farit has never been clearly defined if 


ance 


almost 


ind gives to the needy 


PL 480 is the Robin Hood or merely 
the disguised agent of foreign aid or 
what has been denounced in foreign 
competitive trade circles as a price 
cuttin device wherein the US 
dumps it urpluses on foreign mar- 


Kets to the 


detriment ¢ 


f friendly na- 


' 
IONS 


Sumn up this forecast for the 
tart of the new congressional year, 
it ma have been inappropriate to 
anticipate a veritable Kilkenny brawl 

The brawl! will arise from the out- 
raged screams of the national legis- 
lative politicians on both sides of the 


two chan 
part 


bers. For the Secretary’s 
he will hardly lower his dignity 
gutter-level scrap. In 
pects he is somewhat like the 
GOP House farm leader Clif- 


to engage in a 
most re 


former! 


ford C. Hope of Kansas who was first 
ind last gentleman 
Mr. Benson is in fine fettle. He 


THE 
breathes confidence secure in _ his 
knowledge that he has the White 


House behind him. He may not get all 
that he wants and he may ultimately 
lose his fight but at least he enters 
the fray armed like the knight in 
shining armor with a consciousness of 
the right of his and if he is 
finally defeated he can retire bloody 
but unbowed. 


Possible Results 

For the big wheat crop area the 
Secretary's plans of elimination of 
acreage controls and lowered levels of 
support could mean the temptation of 
a reduction in the cost of subsidizing 
wheat and wheat flour exports from 
the U.S. for the immediate years 
ahead. 


cause 


It could mean a freeing of the ma- 
jor contract commodity markets of 
the rigid trading limits which high 
levels of price support and the con- 
sequent statutory ceiling on sales of 
CCC stocks impose on price advances 
in the commodity markets. In all 
probability, it would lead to the eli- 
mination of the restricting controls 
on accumulations of wheat stocks for 
export, wherein CCC will only sell 
its stocks at seaboard delivery, there- 
by frustrating the free market oper- 
ations of grain merchandisers who 
would, in a free economy, accumulate 
grain at interior points and move it 
to export markets within their in 
genuity and facilities 

What is frequently overlooked in 
considering the nearby future is the 
knowledge that a free economy has a 
great capacity for making adjust- 
ments to reality. A French philoso- 
pher, on his death bed, remarked that 
he regretted losing so much time dur- 
ing his life in contemplating and wor- 
rying about events which never came 
to pass, 

So, as the nation nears the assem 
bly of the national legislature and 
the heated attack on Mr. Benson and 
his policies, it may be that thé calm 
aplomb of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with a not too deeply concealed 
appeal to the urban consumers, of 
whom there are many, will carry the 
day. 

The farm problem may be returned 
to basic economic considerations rath- 
er than be left in the hands of the 
vote-buying farm politicians who talk 
high price supports knowing full well 
that these high price supports were 
nothing more than a World War II 
protection set up for the farm com 
munity and were never intended by 
the author, the late Congressman 
Steagall of Georgia, to become the be- 
hemoth which has enveloped all 
thinking on the subject of the farm 
economy 

BREAT S&S THE STAFF ’ re 
GMI TO PAY DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS The board of di- 

f Mills, Inc, has 


rectors ofl 
declared a dividend of 75¢ a share on 


General 


its common stock payable Feb. 1, 
1955, to stockholders of record Jan 
10, 1958 





Crop Production, 1957 Annual Summary 
Acreage and Production 


Acres harvested (thousands) 


Average 
Crop a unit— 1946-55 1956 
Corn, al bu 82,451 75,634 
Wheat, all, bu 65,404 49,784 
Winter, bu 46,477 35,554 
All spring, bu 18,927 14,230 
Durum, bu 2,423 2,310 
Other spring, bu 16,504 11,920 
Oats, bu 38,662 33,706 
Soybeans for beans, bu 13,486 20,642 
Barley, bu 10,854 12,940 
Rye, bu 1,734 1,623 
Flaxseed, bu 4,309 5548 
Sorghum 9° gin, bu 6,115 9,342 
Sorghum forage, tons* 4,842 6,349 
Sorghum silage, tonst 890 1,457 
Cottonseed, fons os 
Hay, all, tons 74,248 73,302 
Hay, wild, tons 13,99) 11,643 
*Dry weight. *Green weight 


——Production (thousands) —— 


Average 

1957 1946-55 1956 1957 
72,656 3,120,484 3,455,283 3,402,832 
43 664 1,131,000 1,004,272 947,102 
31,613 662,47! 740,928 707,201 
12,05! 266,529 263,344 239,901 
2,281 29,637 38,503 39,680 
9,770 238 892 224,84) 200,221 
34,984 1,325,418 1,163,160 1,308,360 
20,738 271,689 449 446 479 84) 
15,000 291,569 376,873 435,695 
1,671 22,092 21,156 26,528 
4,664 38,627 48 009 25,754 
19,475 155,980 206,205 561,977 
4,380 6 046 4,613 7,458 
1,804 5,363 6,843 14,934 
5,578 5,407 4,527 
73,776 104,178 108 680 121,402 
12,358 11,367 8.614 14,313 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 
, 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Philip Williams 


T. W. Brown, dr. 


APPOINTMENTS MADE—Two top 
positions in the multiwall bag divi- 
sion of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. have 
been filled with the appointment of 
T. W. Brown, dr., as general sales 
manager and Philip Williams as as- 
sistant sales manager. Mr. Brown 
was formerly sales manager of the 
southern district, multiwall bag di- 
vision, at Mobile, Ala. Mr. Williams 
Joined Owens-Illinois in 1956 and 
served in the Houston and Dallas, 
Texas, and St. Louls areas, 





Cargill Reports 
Record Volume 
And Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS Record volume 
and coast-to-coast expansion of han- 


dling, processing and warehousing 
facilities marked the 1957 activities 
of Cargill, Ine., grain firm with head- 


quarters in Minneapolis, 


During the year, Cargill reported 


an all-time high of over a billion dol- 


lars in sales and more than 14 million 
tons of agricultural commodities han- 
dled 

“Cargill's profit margin,” said Car- 


was with- 
level we believe to be best 
our program of 
to agriculture through 
volume and lower margins.” 

“Cargill for the 
crop year ending May 31 may well 
exceed half a billion bushels,” Mr. 
MacMillan said. “We and other grain 
firms « a much bigger and bet- 
ter job, however, only if the govern- 
ment's Commodity Credit Corp, will 
take the long-needed steps to permit 
more freedom and competition among 
the private trade.” 


Expansion by the company's grain 


vill MacMillan, president, “ 
in the 1 
for the 

better service 


success of 


preatel 


grain volume 


in do 


division, which now includes 45 ter- 
minal and sub-terminal elevators on 
all cousts and in the interior, and 55 


country elevators in the mid-West 
and South, was reported as follows: 

Completion of a 2.1 million-bushel 
export elevator at Norfolk, Va.; com- 
pletion, at Sacramento, of California's 
largest grain storage tanks raising 
that installation’s total capacity to 
875,000 bu.; completion of a 1,3 mil- 
lion-bushel addition to present facili- 


ties at Maumee, Ohio; leasing of a 
1 million-bushel elevator at Plain- 
view, ‘Texas, in the center of the 
nation's leading grain sorghum pro- 
ducing area; leasing of a 320,000-bu 
elevator in Perry, Ga,, to serve North 
Georgia growing poultry industry 
and start of construction on an all- 
steel grain storage unit to hold 1.5 
million bushels at Fort Worth. 


READ (8 THE TAFFY OF LIFE— 


REQUEST FOR WHARFING 

WINNIPEG — The federal govern- 
ment will be requested to provide ad- 
ditional wharfing and storage space 
at the northern port of Churchill, ac- 
cording to W. G. Streeton, president 
of the Hudson Bay Route Assn. He 
made the statement to the annual 
meeting of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool in Regina recently. 
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Steady Wheat 
Prices Seen 


In January 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat prices are expected in January, 
according to a monthly report which 
is prepared by the department of 


agricultural economics at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan 

The reduction in free wheat sup- 
plies (that part not under support) 


in prospect ordinarily would impart 
sufficient strength to the market to 
raise prices during this season of the 
year. This effect may yet be realized 
but is not in prospect during Janu 
ary, the report said 

Strengthening factors in the mar 
ket are offset by the prospect for 
lower price supports for 1958-crop 
wheat; the possibility of considerable 
overplanting of allotments, which re 
sults in wheat ineligible for price 
supports; and the excellent fall grow 
ing conditions for the 1958 crop 

The expected reduction in exports 
from that realized in the 1957-58 sea 
son appears to be materializing. Dur 
ing the 1956-57 season, a total of 549 
million bushels was exported. An ex 
port goal of 400 million bushels dur 


ing July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958 
appears realistic, the report said, The 
549 million bushels set a new record 


and if 400 millions exported are rea 
lized this season, it would still be 
about double the long-time average 


Steady to lower feed grain price 
are in prospect in January, the re 
port said, The fact that all major 


feed grains in storable conditions are 
eligible for price support is lending 
strength to feed prices. This is offset 
by the largest feed concentrate sup 
ply of record both on a total basi 
and on a per animal unit basi 
Considerable grain was harvested 
too wet to store during warm weath 


er. This increases the pressure on 


owners to feed or sell this grain be 
fore spring. In some cases cost of 
drying must be deducted from sup 
port rates in determining selling 


price. As a consequence prices are 
likely to remain well below support 
levels in January even though dis- 
appearance may be at a record rate 

Not only is the concentrate supply 


the largest of record, but there also 
was established a new record for hay 
production, and pastures went into 
the winter in above average condi 


tion, This supply creates added down 
ward pressure to feed grain markets 
the report concluded 
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Portland Award 
Contract for New 


Grain Loading Facility 


PORTLAND The Teeples & 


Thatcher construction firm has been 
awarded a $434,583.50 contract by 
the Portland Commission of Public 
Docks for construction of a new 
grain loading facility at Pier 1, Ter 
minal 4. Work will include removal 
of the present grain loading equip 
ment and installing new belting 


spouts and galleries, which will great 
ly speed up the handling of bulk 
grain, 

The commission authorized its act 
ing manager and attorney to prepare 
the necessary papers for an increase 
of rental payments from Cargill, Inc 
leasee of the terminal 4 elevator and 
equipment, to the extent of $65,000 
a year to cover the amortization of 
the new grain loading equipment, the 
grain unloaders and electrical im 
provements, 


Company 


Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 


American Flours, Inc 


Acme Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co Inc 


Kansas Milling Co 


LaGranae Mills 
Shawnee Milling Co 


Standard Milling Co 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co 


Burrus Mills, Ine 


Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Fiour Mills of America, Inc 


Colorado Mig. & Elevator Co 


Nebraska Mills Co 


Consolidated 


Gwinn Bros. & Co 
Southeastern Mills, Inc 
©. A. Cooper Co 


Lexington Roller Mills 
Montana Flour Mills Co 


"Credit. *Whole wheat 


Company 


Keco Milling Co 
General Foods Corp 
Humphreys Mills, Inc 


Murphy Grain & Milling Co 


Staley Milling Co 
Shawnee Milling Co 
Mills, Inc 


INlinois Cereal 


Patent Cereals Co 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co 


*Credit 


+Degermed 


FLOUR 
Milling point 
Mt. Vernon, Ind 


Spokane, Wash 


Buffalo 


Newton, Kansas 


Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Wichita, Kansas 
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Shawnee, Okla 


Buffalo 


Whitewater, Kansas 
Dallas or Ft. Worth 


Atchison, Kansas 
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St. Louis 


Buffalo 


Minneapolis 
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Kansas City 


Wichita Falis, Texas 
El Reno, Okla 


Beardstown, Iil 


Omaha 


El Reno, Okla 


Denver 


Claflin, Kansas 
Franklin, Tenn 
Omaha 


Huntington, W. Va 
Rome, Ga 
Humboldt, Neb 


Lexington, Ky 
Great Falls, Mont 


tBread 


CORNMEAL 


Milling point 


McKenzie, Tenn 
Kankakee, II! 
Memphis 


Owensboro, Ky 


Kansas City 
Shawnee, Okla 


Paris, Iti 


Geneva, N.Y 


Milwaukee 
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USDA Relief Awards 
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59,000 
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Movement of Grain 
Into Toledo Market 


Declines in November 


rTOLEDO—Movement of 
market wa 1OW 


n the previo 


rain into 
n in No- 
mth and 


ilso_ fror November i year ago 
Ship t re up from October and 
1o Yovember, 1956, the To- 
lo Board of Trade has reported 
Grain receipts duri November 
taled 6,324,642 bu mmpared 
ith 8,305,815 bu. in October and 10,- 
750,704 bu. in November 1956 
Novemb receipts im ided 503,- 
891 bu. wheat, 4,420,815 bu. oats and 
1,316,703 bu. of soybeans. In Novem- 
be 1956, receipts included 892,034 
bu t, 8,772,861 bu 218,180 
bu i 1 864,975 bu ybeans 
Shipments were 4,378,449 bu., as 
iwvainst 4,128,475 bu. in October and 
7,939,404 bu. in November, 1956 
Include the shipment were 
155,400 bu vheat, 2,832,490 bu. corn 
(588,590 | by ship), 242,500 bu. oats 
i 842059 bu yybeal (140,059 


hy } 
‘ 


Canadian Exports 





THE 





PARTY BOOK IN MAGAZINE—The January issue of the Ladies Home Jour 


nal contains the 28-page colored Betty Crocker Party 
its kind ever to run in 
Journal, Noting how the recipe book is fastened to the center spread of the 


advertisement of 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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QUALIT ¥ 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 











Book, 
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according 


largest 
to the 





any 
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WINNIPEG Almost duplicating magazine are Jack Matthes, left, advertising manager of General Mills, Inc., 
ist week total, export clearances cake mixes, and Dick Burbank, Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., account super 
f Canad wheat and flour for the visor. More than 5 million copies of the book will be distributed to the public Plain and Self-Rising 
é ended Dec. 19 aggregated 5.,- in the January issue of the Journal which is now reaching news-stands. Th . 
9000 bu. TH included 745.000 1 : ‘ . ‘ — : . . . A Flour Without Equal 
5 ' yu ms included (40,V yu will bring the total number of Betty Crocker Party Books reaching American A vate 
f ' 4 " y vet > . P - . _ nyw Te 
Internat = ‘oa at Agreem« = homes to 11 million copies—the greatest mass distribution of a recipe book in — 
tinat im 240,000 bu. in the tet : 
’ food merchandising annals, GMI said. 
flour. The latter showed ew BuHLer 
$92,000 flour for IWA coun- as MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
trie Most f the Class 2 flour was who worked in related industric @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Dubler, Kansas 
reported cleared from the Pacific sea- RUSSELL-MILLER helping these industries to grow. The 
; k 27 HO | @ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ke 
rd. TI eek previous 66/,000 bu (Continued from page 5) men who worked for improved tran change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn 
n I ff flour cleared to all portation, for better yvrain market 
dest oy ine go number of men and ideas shaped the ing systems for better milling meth 
equivalent ) bu. as the f : ods also worked for Russell-Mille1 
development of the milling firm which » ‘ ’ ‘ 
total ’ “Witho edge ex IA PE 
— A t , luded today ranks as one of the leading papeene e er ~ ay owe | Al ER SACKS 
j whnea ciearance iInciudec a ; ; ; nen contributed, mw miilin mau ry ~ ~ ~ 
151,000 Japan, 153,000 for Ger- millers in the nation today would be vastly different for FOR MILLERS 
iny, 1 00 for the Netherlands “A share of the credit goes to John like men, corporations are not suffi . . ' 
ind the iaining 21.000 bu. for tussell, founder of the company, and cient unto veneer Whatever the, The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Guatemal Almost two-thirds of the his son-in-law, Arthur Miller, who 75 apy depends not only upon what they ew 
Cla ) eat clearance f 3844000 years ago bought a small mill in Val were, but also upon the world of 
bu. went to the United Kingdom and ley City, N.D. Another share of the  terday. Whatever they will be di 
India. U.K. ports were t eceive 1,- credit must go to the men who fol- pends not only upon what they are 
114.00 nd India 1.118.000 while lowed John Russell and Arthur Millet today, but also upon today 
638,000 | eared to U.'S.S.R., 343, in positions of responsibility for they 
000 to P nd 224000 bu. to Neth- carried out the plans formulated by 
inds. The remainder was divided the two founders FOR WANT AD RESULTS: DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
" t eq between Japan and “Still another share t go to the Hy St. $s 
ne — inhige— iggrenetaarne " The Northwestern Miller Joseph, 
G ! men outside the company—the men 
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Secretary 
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Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 





Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorpHer Harnis, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Colombia to Buy Cracker Flour; Greece 


To Buy Wheat Under PL 480 Agreements 


WASHINGTON — The 
partment 


U.S. De- 
of Agriculture has an- 
nounced issuance of an uuthoriza- 
Colombia to finance the 
purchase of up to $140,000 worth 
(including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of cracker flour 
from U.S. suppliers under Title I 
of Public Law 480. 


tion to 


The authorization, No, 25-11, rep- 
resents a transfer of funds from au- 
thorization No, 25-08 previously is- 
ued to Colombia for wheat flour 
It provides for purchase of approxi- 





KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHOME 320 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
Stote Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


7 
ORIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 





mately 1,400 metric tons of cracke: 
flour which must have been milled in 
the U.S. from domestically-produced 
wheat, 

Sales contracts between importers 
and suppliers made between Dec, 27 
and Feb. 28, will be eligible for fi 
nancing. Delivery will be to importe: 
c.&f. or c.f. Colombian ports, o1 
f.o.b, or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipment 
from U.S. ports may be between Dec 
27 and March 31. 

Wheat flour Purchase Authoriz: 
tion No. 25-08 has been amended by 
extending the terminal contracting 
date from Nov. 30 to Feb. 28, and 
the terminal delivery date from Dex 
31 to March 31. The authorization 
provides for financing the purchase 
of wheat flour from U.S. supplie1 
Approximately 1,400 metric tons re 
main to be purchased under the au 
thorization 

Purchases of the wheat 
cracker flour will be made by: Cor 
poracion de Defenso de Producto 
Agricolas (INA), Bogota, Colombia 

USDA also has announced an agres 
ment with Greece for the purchase 
by that country of $19.8 million worth 
(including certain ocean 
tion costs) of U.S. agricultural com 
modities under Title I of Public 
Law 480. 

The commodity composition of th: 
ugreement includes approximately 


flour and 


transporta 


185,000 metric tons of wheat valued 
at $11.4 million and 90,000 metri 
tons of feed grains valued at $4.7 


million. The agreement provides that 
15% of the Greek currency received 
as payment for the commodities will 
be set aside for loans to U.S. and 
Greek private enterprise. These loan 
will be made by the Export-Import 
tank of Washington 

USDA further announced that out 


standing Title I, PL 480 purchase 
authorizations are hereby modified 
to the extent that transactions un 


der letters of credit issued, confirmed 
ov advised, on and after Dec. 10 
1957, shall also exclude CCC finan 
ing of mixed wheat that contain 
white wheat, as evidenced by the re 
quired inspection certificate, shipped 
from any Pacific Coast port 

Inquiries concerning this modifica 
tion may be directed to the 
Trade Programs Division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25 
D.C. (Telephone: Republic 7-4142 
*xtension 6211 or 5433) 


Foreign 
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OKINAWA 


(Continued from page 7) 





in the mill probably comprises less 
people than would be interested in 
tevedoring and handling the import- 
ed product. The only possible bene- 


ficiaries are the local mill owners, 
with consumers being gouged. God 
help us if the Department of the 


Army type of reasoning is to be ap- 
plied generally to our foreign eco- 
nomic development policies! 

It all goes back to the fundamental 
rule that no area of the world can 
profitably produce all of its needs 
and wants; should exploit its own 
immediate natural resources and ad- 
vantages; should trade for the bal- 
ance of its requirements. A rank in- 
justice is being heaped upon unsus- 


pecting and innocent people when 
uneconomic enterprises are foisted 
upon them at the expense of local 


consumers, which is just another way 
of saying that “work and 
not enough. They must be 
ind beneficial jobs, if a community 

to prosper and avoid the ill con- 
sequences of inflation. 


are 
profitable 


jobs” 


So long as our industry does not 
resist construction of flour mills 
abroad, where they have economic 


justification and are prepared to ex- 
pose themselves to competition from 
flour imports for the benefit of local 
consumers, I think we are entitled to 
expect our government representa- 
tives to protect us against the 
cious reasoning surrounding 
struction of the Okinawa flour 

I think it is high time that we 
olicit such protection for our stock- 
holders, our employees, our taxpay- 
ers, and our wheat farmers, and you 
are at liberty to utilize this letter in 
any way that you see fit toward this 
end 


spe- 
con- 
mill 


Personally, I am sending copies of 
this letter to Minnesota members of 
Congress and a few other friends in 
Washington, D.C. who surely will 
hare our views, and may be disposed 
to help straighten out erroneous con- 
cepts about economic development 
abroad 


BREAD IG THE STAFF OF re 


Fairfax Elevator 
To Be Enlarged 

KANSAS CITY 
been let 


Contracts 
for an addition of 3.7 


have 
million 
bushels of grain storage capacity to 
Fairfax Elevator in Kansas City, op- 
erated by the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn. The expansion will the 
Fairfax Elevator a total capacity of 
8.4 million bushels, making it the 
second largest in this market 

The boost in capacity will enlarge 
the total storage space in the Kansas 
City market to 81.5 million bushels, 
second largest figure among all grain 
markets in the U.S 

Work will start on the project with- 
in a few days, and it is planned to 
have the space ready for use by July 
15. Two legs will be installed with 
the new tanks so that the unit can be 
operated separately. 


give 


BREAD i6 THE GYAFF OF Lire 
BISCUIT PRODUCTION DOWN 
WINNIPEG—Smaller amounts of 


plain and fancy biscuits, soda biscuits 
and dry and canned macaroni were 
manufactured by Canadian food pro- 
cessors during the third quarter of 
1957, according to a current survey 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
However, increases were recorded in 
quantities of ready-to-serve cereals 


and prepared cake mixes. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
I5¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v IIR 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and 
J. E. Hagan Mill 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


Flour & Feed Machinery 
Near New & Rebuilt 


Nine Richmond Gyro Whips for rebolt; two 
4x27 Nordyke Sifters; 5 Sizes Howes In-Susp. 
Scourers; three Jumbo Sifters; Richardson 
Grain Scales; all sizes dble. rolier mills; 
one new 9x24 Wolf; No. 7 Snappy Shoker 
with Asp. Leg; Flour & Feed Packers; No. 2 
Forster Hammer Mill 25 H.P.; all sizes 
Draver Feeders; one 284S Micro Master; 
Sutton Steel & Oliver Gravity Sep.; 49A 
Clipper Scalper; Eddy Huller Scarifier; new 
& used Oat Crimpers; Jet Grain Steamers; 
all size fans; new rolls our specialty. Many 
other items. All machinery guaranteed. Ship 
on approval. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, Inc. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


elevator equipment 
Machinery, Box 674, 
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BUNG 


(Continued from page 3) 





in the sum of $515,000 and Bunge 
promptly deposited that sum. How- 
ever, it was agreed at the time that 
the computation was without pre- 
judice to either party, leaving the 
government free to increase its claim 
and affording Bunge the opportunity 
to argue that its liability was less 
than the amount of $515,000 deposit- 


ed by it. The result of the settlement 
is that Bunge has now paid CCC an 
additional sum of $301,012.39. 

The final computation by the de- 


partments of justice and agriculture 
in cooperation with Bunge and its 
attorneys, on which the settlement 
fixed the overpayments to 
Bunge in the amount of $594,183.78 
to which $221,828.61 added in 
arriving at the settlement figure 
Mr. Doub stated that Bunge ad- 
vised him that it tendered the addi- 
tional amount as the interest due the 
government on the amount of subsidy 
it was repaying. It denied any other 
liability and any knowledge of the 
employment of Canadian wheat in 
its export shipments. Mr. Doub ex- 
plained that the department of jus- 
tice considered the additional amount 


is based, 


was 


of $221,828.61 as representing a fair 
settlement of such further liability 
as might exist under the provisions 


of a statute authorizing civil recov- 
ery beyond the actual damage if one 
should knowingly present false claims 
against the U.S 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





To our many good friends in the 
cA [aee) | baking industry, we wish a most 


happy holiday season. 


eS. = iii? ~ 
Fle folk x 






































iSMERT- “HINCKE, Milling Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
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The index of advertisers is provided as « service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Dee 
silently 


Williams, 
watched 
mates jawing away at Umpire Charlie 


former Cub catcher, 
one of his team 


Berry. Naturally the player lost the 
argument and everybody started 
moving back to their positions. It 
was then that Dee turned to Berry. 

“Charlie,” he said quietly, “answer 


me one question: How do you get 
your square head in that round 
mask?’ 
¢?¢¢ 

After one shuddering bite, the 
customer beckoned the waitress and 
asked, “Miss, what's wrong with 
these eggs?” 

“Don't ask me,” snapped the wai- 
tress. “I only laid the table.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Received in the mail: “Please send 
me the name of a good book on per- 
sonal hygiene. I think I've got it.” 


¢?¢¢ 
By far the worst part of teaching, 
paper grading, is sometimes lightened 
by entertaining wrong answers and 
original spelling: 


“In mid-evil days the country was 


organized on the old futile system 
We must learn to coke with the sit- 
uation, use the upmost care, and not 
take anything for granite.” 
¢*¢¢ 

The director ranted. The pretty 
young actress remained as cold as a 
dish of ice cream. “Don't you under- 
stand your role?” he asked, almost 
beside himself. “You have a lover 
You love him. You virtually adore 
him. But he shakes you off, lets you 
sit, and goes out with someone else 
What would you do if that really 
happened to you?” 

“I'd look for another man,” replied 


the child of an objective century 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California 








WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


W&T Flour Treatment? 





a @ The Dyox® process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
t foreground: Beto hlora® Control unit . 

o 0s mined with ofr 1a ennited a anew With the Dyox™ process the gas is generated at the point of use 
predetermined quantities to fleur. Center and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
Dyox® Contr t. Chlorine dioxide gos , 

enerated as needed in proportion to use chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 
wit t woste 
@ Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 
@ Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
Novodel Feeders for applying Novedelox® history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
Ph RAPPERS GRE Greer Sep > are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 


and best color dress. 


the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service, 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Pe y3—3 
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General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 


General Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 


using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERGEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Automation comes to Chaldea! (8.000 B.c.) 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea _ sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation industries since man first began to be civilized. 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill General Mills believes that constant search for 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. improvement is the reason bread is as important 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier _in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





